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PREFACE. 


This  Book  contains,  with  several  additions,  omis- 
sions, and  changes,  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by 
me  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  in  October 
last.  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  there  an  audience 
select,  but  small.  Lectures  prepared  for  such  an  au- 
dience partook  naturally  more  than  usual  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Essays.  And  now.  Essays  that  present  in 
an  altered  form  what  was  originally  written  for  Lec- 
turer's use,  will  of  course  bear  marks  of  the  Lecture 
style.  I  might  then  call  the  Compositions  Lecture- 
Essays,  were  such  a  word  current.  They  have,  I  hope, 
something  of  the  rhetorical  liveliness  that  belongs  to 
the  Lecture,  and  something  of  that  quality  of  select 
and  exact  thought  which  belongs  to  the  Essay.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
them  from  some  of  those  domestic  and  friendly 
groups,  content  to  be  small  that  they  may  be  select, 
select  in  union  of  affections  and  pursuits,  which  ga- 
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ther  round  the  winter  fire,  or  meet  in  summer  time 
within  scent  of  the  rose,  within  sound  of  the  sea. 
And  perhaps  individuals  who  are  pursuing  with  scho- 
larly patience  any  of  the  special  studies  to  which 
they  relate,  will,  though  these  Essays  do  not  proffer 
learned  aids,  accept  them  as  quickening  and  sympa- 
thetic. All  who  are  readers  from  the  promptings  of 
their  heart,  and  the  habit  of  their  education,  must 
needs  propose  to  themselves  some  question,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  some  judgment,  concerning  Poetry, 
Biography,  Fiction,  Criticism.  And  though  it  is 
but  a  portion  of  such  questioning  that  is  here  enter- 
tained, and  but  an  assistance  in  such  judgment  that 
is  here  offered,  those  who  will  spend  a  few  hours 
with  me  will  spend  them,  I  hope,  in  the  truthfully 
free  and  pleasant  action  of  their  minds,  finding  that 
opinions  rooted  but  not  mature  have  had  their  growth 
aided,  and  that  seeds  have  been  cast,  whether  of 
thoughts  that  once  were  theirs,  that  died,  but  deserve 
again  to  live,  or  of  other  and  new  thoughts,  some 
plainly,  some  more  choicely  useful. 

The  change  that  comes  upon  us  in  steady,  attentive 
listening  or  perusal,  when  the  book  is — and  such  I  have 
wished  mine  to  be — at  once  sympathetic  and  sugges- 
tive, is  very  remarkable.  It  is  as  if  many  familiar 
thoughts  became  to  the  mind  what  a  small  print  en- 
larging would  become  to  the  eye.     And  influences 
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move  us,  like  those  airs  which,  wheu  we  are  seated  in 
pleasant  places  on  pleasant  days,  spring  up  around 
us  as  if  causelessly,  coming  and  going  we  know  not 
how,  but  if  transitory,  yet  kind,  and  gently  stimula- 
tive. 

Any  author  who  does  his  work  with  love  and  care, 
regards  it  with  strangely  mingled  feelings.  Now  he 
shrinks  from  it,  and  now  approaches  it  with  shame- 
faced approval:  but  ever  he  wishes  that  he  may 
write  only  what  shall  do  its  little  part  to  solace,  in- 
cite, instruct  those,  who,  guided  by  the  benign  power 
of  thoughtfulness,  are  seeking  to  lead  their  life  in 
wisdom. 

Thos.  T.  lynch. 

Camden  JRoadf  London, 
June,  1853. 
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POETRY,  ITS  SOURCES  AND  INFLUENCE. 

Finely  has  it  been  said  by  a  mystic  writer — one 
of  those  in  whose  dark  pages  shine  many  clearest 
gems  of  truth — "  God  can  be  approached  only  by 
ascending  the  stream  of  being,  and  Philosophy  is  a 
looking  down  the  stream  from  your  point  of  nearest 
access  to  the  fountain."  The  philosophy  then  of  any 
particular  subject,  that  is,  wise,  reasonable  thought 
about  it,  is  such  a  looking  down  stream  from  nearest 
access  to  sources.  And  as  all  springs  are  from  a 
fountain  that  rises  in  the  far-away,  invisible  Paradise, 
the  highest  point  of  view  is  the  heavenliest.  Now 
one  great  office  of  religion  is  to  proclaim  the  "  beauty 
of  holiness,"  to  show  us  Piety — 

"  Sitting  as  a  goddess  bright 

In  the  centre  of  her  light,"      {Milton,) 
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and  so  may  we  say  that  one  great  office  of  Poetry 
is  to  proclaim  the  Holiness  of  beauty.  Poetry  is  the 
hierophant  or  consecrated  utterer  of  universal  joy. 
Beauty  is  the  shining,  serenely  pure  expression  of  the 
joy  of  Love  and  Peace  as  they  dwell  indissolubly  in 
the  Creative  Heart.  It  is,  as  Hooker  says,  "  the 
smile  upon  the  countenance  of  God,"  and  it  meets  us 
every  day  and  every  where  as  the  assuring  smile  of 
a  self-revealing  Divinity — 

"  Come  to  the  beaming  God,  your  heart  unfold, 
Draw  from  its  fountain,  life !  'tis  thence  alone 
We  can  excel.     Up  from  unfeeling  mold 

To  seraphs  burning  round  the  Almighty's  throne. 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection,  bliss. 

In  universal  nature,  this  clear  shown 
Not  needeth  proof:  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis, 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abyss." 

Thomson. 

There  are  in  the  world  many  manners  of  vine ;  so 
are  there  many  manners  of  Verse.  But  Creation 
itself  is  one  vast  vine  whose  clusters  unite  all  possible 
powers,  flavours,  and  fragrance ;  and  Poetry  is  the 
wine  of  the  abundant  vintage.  And  adopting  an 
ancient  view  of  happiest  Sacrifice,  that  it  is  a  feast 
at  which  God  and  Man  meet :  when  Man  offers  in 
Poetry  the  outpoured  delight  of  his  soul  as  a  libation 
to  Heaven,  drinking  also  from  his  Verse  as  from  a 
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cup  of  succour  and  of  pleasure,  Man  and  Heaven 
meet  for  the  reciprocation  of  Love  and  the  con- 
firmation of  its  friendship,  meet  in  a  union  grounded 
on  true  relationship  of  being,  such,  that  if  it  is  con- 
fessedly the  less  who  is  blessed  of  the  greater,  he  is 
so  blessed,  as  were  only  possible  through  his  par- 
taking of  the  greater's  nature,  and  that  nature  is  Di- 
vine. Thus,  Poesy  is  the  true  Banquet  of  Love,  and 
Verse  no  mere  "  vinum  dsemonum,"  but  the  wine 
that  in  the  words  of  Scripture  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  God  and  Man.     And  the  Anacreontic  words, 

"  Nothing  in  Nature  's  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round,"     {Cowley,) 

are  but  a  bacchanal  expression  of  noble  truth.  For 
as  zephyrs,  storms,  the  dance  and  devotion,  a  hymn 
and  a  serenade,  smiles,  tears,  mirth,  whim,  prayer, 
and  heroism,  are  all  capable  of  one  loyalty,  and  may 
all  receive  and  impart  as  in  union  of  a  great  and  glo- 
rious circuit  one  electric  current  with  its  thrill  or 
shock  ;  Poetry,  as  the  consecrated,  melodious  utterer 
of  universal  joy,  makes  all  spirits  of  delight  spirits  of 
verse ;  and  in  drinking  delight  from  any  verse  as 
from  an  adorned  golden  cup,  we  take  of  a  healthful 
wine  for  ourselves,  and  as  we  lift  the  cup  bestow 
healthful  wishes  on  all  around  us.  Joy  selectest,  joy 
intensest:    the  finer,  rarer,  singular  joys  of  the  few  : 

B  2 
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the  general  joy  of  this  world  and  of  every  world : 
the  joy  of  those  who  are  sharing  common  good,  and 
of  those  who  have  thoughtfully  chosen  the  better,  the 
arduous  part :  the  immediate  joy  of  breathing  and  of 
movement,  of  the  kiss,  of  the  freely  opened  eye  and 
ear :  the  joy  after  sorrow,  that  receives  hues  of  delight 
by  being  seen  through  tears,  wept  while  it  was  waited 
for,  and  the  joy  amid  sorrow,  that  works  in  it  as  light 
in  a  cloud  to  turn  mist  into  a  golden  glory  :■  these  joys 
are  all  for  the  Poet's  melodious  expression.  His  then 
are  no  light  pleasures  only  or  chiefly.  And  if  he 
sings  only  for  pleasure  that  brings  no  true  refresh- 
ment to  time-tired,  thirsting  mortals ;  if  he  has  no 
quiet  words,  bright  and  pure,  that  are  as  drops  of 
water  for  parched  lips  from  eternity's  fountains  ;  then 
often  must  we  needs  say,  let  him  hush  or  change  his 
strain,  for  our  heart  wants  other  pleasure  and  finds 
none  in  this.  The  truest  poet  will  not  turn  his 
ear  from  the  deep  questionings  of  man'^s  vexed 
heart,  nor  his  eye  from  the  hard,  coarse  aspect  of 
every-day  cares.  He  knows  much  of  earth ;  of 
its  plentiful,  imperious,  natural  desire ;  its  straitness 
and  necessity :  the  stiffened  sinew,  the  dry,  be- 
dusted  brain,  the  thin,  hot  pulse  of  toil — these  he 
knows :  knows,  too,  how  coldly  Fact  may  mock  Ex- 
pectation ;  how  pleasant  are  streamlets  of  domestic 
peace,  how  billowy  and  dangerous  the  forces  of  the 
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crowd  ;  how  holy  the  quiet  lights  of  the  soul,  which, 
as  it  travels  through  the  wilderness,  it  kindles  in 
its  little  shaking  tent,  and  how  suddenly  some  gusty 
circumstance  may  puff  these  into  darkness,  entering, 
too,  as  if  it  were  breathed  in  malice  from  the  mouth 
of  some  ghostly  adversary.      So,  then,  much  of  the 
noblest  verse  will  have  its  fulness  from  the  rains  of 
dispersed  storms.      And  as,  after  great  rains,   the 
stream — broad  and  sounding — in  the  sweet  returned 
sunshine,  but  amid  the  cry  of  those  winds  that  have 
dispersed  the  storm,    richly  full  and   with  surface 
gaily  sparkling,  sweeps  on,  alike  solemn  and  glad ; 
so  such  noblest  verse  flows  forward,  with  a  shine 
and  a  sparkle  that  tell  the  power  of  a  once  veiled  but 
now  revisitant  sun,  and  with  a  harmony  declaring 
those  energies  that  have  wrought  in  the  tempest, 
wrestling  with  the  clouds  till  their  blessing  the  rain 
was  won,  to  sing  then  victoriously  over  the  dispersion 
of  the  bounty  so  obtained. 

The  true  poet  then  will  hear  admonition  concern- 
ing Intellect,  Sanctity,  and  Labour :  for  his  task  is 
high,  he  has  to  sing, 

"  The  choral  harmony  of  Great  and  Fair."       Gilbert. 

And  as  it  has  in  every  age  been  necessary  to  pro- 
test against  false  philosophies  in  the  name  of  wisdom, 
and  false  pieties  in  the  name  of  religion,  we  may  at 
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once  free  ourselves  for  inquiry  into  the  Poet's  worth 
and  estimation  of  his  honour,  by  protesting  in  general 
against  bad  Poets  and  bad  verses  in  the  great  name 
of  Poesy.  Dullards,  pedants,  tempters,  as  the  Muses 
will  not  accept,  so  neither  will  they  answer  for. 
And  if  a  true  son  of  the  Muse  has  marred  his  verse 
with  pedantry  and  poisoned  it  with  sin,  he  lowers  his 
place  in  Fame's  roll  of  life,  or  his  name  is  even  struck 
out  from  the  glorious  list,  unless  the  better  fruit  of 
his  genius  is  standing  witness  against  its  perver- 
sions, and  his  song  gives  proof  that  his  own  soul's 
emotion  has  brought  him  both  some  of  the  pain  and 
some  of  the  profit  of  purgatorial  pangs.  The  critics 
may  say  of  one  poet  that  he  is  of  "irreproachable 
mediocrity,"  call  another  "  an  unconquerable  Alp  of 
weariness,"  slightingly  admit  of  a  third  that  "  praise 
cannot  totally  be  denied  him,"  and  have  often  to  de- 
clare, with  Johnson,  that  "  words  are  multiplied  till 
sense  is  hardly  perceived,"  so  that  "  attention  deserts 
the  mind  and  settles  in  the  ear."  Of  verse,  too,  it  has 
often  been  true,  that 

*'  Like  an'ill  judging  beauty  her  colours  she  spread, 
And  be-plastered  with  rouge  her  own  natural  red." 

And — again  using  Goldsmith's  words — readers  have 
"  admired  some  half-witted  thing  who  wants  to  be 
thought  a  bold  man,  having  lost  the  character  of  a 
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wise  one,"  and  called  "  his  turbulence  force,  and  his 
frenzy  fire."     But, 

"  To  whom  true  Genius  gives  his  magic  pen, 
Whom  Art  by  just  degrees  leads  up  to  men, 
These  few,  extremes  well  shunned,  have  steered  between 
The  dangerous  rocks,  and  held  the  golden  mean. 
Sense,  in  their  works  maintains  her  proper  state. 
But  never  sleeps,  or  labours  with  her  weight ; 
Grace  makes  the  whole  look  elegant  and  gay, 
But  never  dares  from  sense  to  run  away ; 
So  nice  the  master's  touch,  so  great  his  care. 
The  colours  boldly  glow,  not  idly  glare ; 
Both  give  us  charms,  and  neither  gives  offence, 
Sense  perfects  grace,  and  grace  enlivens  sense." 

So  says  the  faulty  but  vigorous  Churchill,  in  one  of 
those  clever  though  coarse  and  curious  pieces  of  his, 
which  are  not  without  their  fine  occasional  gleams  of 
the  true  light,  though,  alas  !  the  general  atmosphere  is 
turbid,  and  even  lurid. 

And  the  truer  the  Poet,  the  more  will  he,  as  a  pa- 
triot citizen  of  Poesy's  kingdom,  utter  his  grieved 
protest  against  the  idle  follies,  fallen  artificiality,  or 
seducing  baseness  of  unworthy  occupants  of  the  sa- 
cred soil.  So  Beddoes,  a  Poet  who  not  long  since 
left  us  for  the  better,  the  beautiful  Country,  com- 
plains of 

"  the  potent  spell  Avhich  has  fair  Truth 
Banished  so  drear  a  while  from  mouths  of  song, 
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Though  Genius,  bearing  out  of  other  worlds 

New  freights  of  thought  from  fresh-discovered  mines, 

Be  but  reciprocated  Love  of  Truth ; 

Witness  kind  Shakspere,  our  recording  angel, 

Newton,  whose  thought  rebuilt  the  universe, 

And  Galileo,  broken-hearted  seer. 

Who  like  a  moon,  attracted  naturally, 

Kept  circling  round  the  central  sun  of  Truth." 

Well  has  he  joined  Shakspere  with  Newton  and 
Galileo,  for  Truth  is  not  more  native  to  the  mouth 
and  endeared  to  the  heart  of  science  than  of  song. 
Nay,  if  science  can  claim  her  as  equally  native,  can 
science  claim  her  as  equally  endeared  ? 

Hear  Cowper  again,  of  the  genuine  poet :  of  him 
to  whom  the  cup  of  natural  beauty  runs  over,  and 
who  quaffs  so  deep  a  draught  that  his  veins  flow  with 
sacred  fire  : 

**  His  fancy,  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky 
Brings  colours  dipt  in  heaven  that  never  die ; 
His  soul 's  exalted  above  earth,  his  mind 
Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind." 

"  Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course 
Like  a  proud  swan  conquering  the  stream  by  force ; 
That  like  some  cottage  beauty,  strikes  the  heart. 
Quite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art." 

So,  too,  he  utters  his  protest  against  those 

**  Who  sacrifice  the  sentiment  to  sound, 
And  cut  truth  short  to  make  a  period  round ;" 

and  tells  us  that, 
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"  The  man  that  means  success  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather  or  a  lady's  glove ; 
Else,  summoning  the  muse  to  such  a  theme, 
The  fruit  of  all  her  labour  is  whipt  cream : 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then 
Stooped  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren  ; 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed, 
Should  carve  himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread." 

And  to  go  back  to  Cowley's  time,  Cowley,  who  with 
all  his  eccentricity  of  fancy  and  artificiality  of  ex- 
pression, has  much  fine  natural  thought  and  many 
choice  verses  :  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cra- 
shaw,  he  complains  that  heathenish  allusions  and 
light  love  corrupt  "  our  muses,"  and  that  we  "  place 
our  Paradise  in  them  by  whom  we  lost  it " — and  truly 
Eve  was  permitted  to  bring  away  such  unfading 
flowers  of  Eden  in  her  bosom  and  her  hand,  and  her 
daughters  have  striven  so  nobly  to  regain  Paradise  for 
us,  that  the  mistake  has  its  excuses  ;  and  then  he 
addresses  Crashaw  thus, — 

"  Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  are  given 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven, 
The  hard  and  rarest  union  that  can  be. 
Next  that  of  Godliead  and  humanity." 

Allow  that  the  expression  is  of  the  strongest ;  allow, 
also,  that  the  union  of  poet  and  saint,  so  necessary  to 
earth's  good  and  heaven's  honour,  is  less  rare  than 
Cowley  seems  to  admit ;  yet  not  unneeded  is  Poetic 
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protest  against  a  merely  light  and  limited,  nnsaintly 
love.  And  Herbert  gives  such  protest  nobly  in  the 
following  verses  : 

"  Immortal  Love,  author  of  this  great  frame, 

Sprung  from  that  beauty  which  can  never  fade, 
How  hath  man  parcelled  out  thy  glorious  name, 
And  thrown  it  on  that  dust  which  thou  hast  made ! 

"While  mortal  love  doth  all  the  title  gain! 

Which,  siding  with  invention,  they  together 
Bear  all  the  sway,  possessing  heart  and  brain, 

(Thy  workmanship,)  and  give  thee  share  in  neither. 

"  Wit  fancies  Beauty,  Beauty  raiseth  Wit, 
The  world  is  theirs ;  they  two  play  out  the  game, 
Thou  standing  by  :  And  though  thy  glorious  Name 

Wrought  our  deliverance  from  the  infernal  pit, 
Who  sings  thy  praise  ?  only  a  scarf  or  glove 
Doth  warm  our  hands  and  make  them  write  of  love." 

Poetry  is  indeed  both  the  throne  and  the  altar  of 
Immortal  Love.  To  deepen,  to  widen,  to  liberate, 
brighten,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  mankind,  is 
Poesy  "fixed"  on  her  "everlasting  seat,"  having  re- 
ceived gifts  even  for  the  rebellious,  who 

"  bursting  into  tears  wins  back  his  way. 
His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  mercy."  Coleridge. 

And  there  is  no  just  throne  in  troublous  times — and 
what  times  of  the  world  but  have  been  troublous  for 
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some  of  its  families  and  citizens  ? — no  throne  on  which 
sits  a  Truth  or  a  Pei'son  that  is  not  also  as  an  altar 
where  we  offer  thanks  and  pleas.  We  come  to  Poesy's 
altar  with  Hymns  of  gratitude  and  Psalms  of  solemn, 
wrestling  hope.  "We  are  ruled  from  Poesy's  throne 
by  a  law  effectually  enjoining  patience,  affection,  and 
purity  of  aim  ;  and  have  promise  made  to  our  Hope 
so  serenely  authoritative,  that  to  say 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,"     {Pope,) 

is  to  utter  no  mere  lament  over  a  still-recurring  dis- 
appointment and  illusion,  but  rather  the  exhilarating 
truth,  that  felicity  and  perfection,  however  they  may 
have  already  enriched  us,  still  call  us  upward  and 
onward  to  bestow  on  us  new  gifts.  Whether  in  true 
verse  we  celebrate  a  foretaste  or  lament  an  absence, 
we  alike  declare  the  existence  and  the  force  of  true 
desire,  and  give  proof  that  only  in  union  with  the 
Perfect  and  Immortal  can  man  be  satisfied.  What 
then  we  said,  that  the  true  poet  will  hear  admonition 
concerning  Intellect,  Sanctity,  and  Labour,  we  have 
justified  by  citations  from  the  Poets.  But  let  Labour 
have  another  particular  tribute.  In  sweet  rhythm, 
Thomson  sings  the  honours  of  Industry  fired  by  noble 
aims ;  giving  us  in  his  verse,  as  the  Poet  so  often 
must  and  should  do,  our  ordinary  thoughts  enlarged, 
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distinct,  and  adorned.  The  harshness  of  earth's  com- 
mon voice  is  softened  in  the  strain,  and  that  huski- 
ness  which  the  chills  of  the  world  give,  clears  away, 
in  poetry's  warm  atmosphere. 

"  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away, 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day. 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  raised, 

No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay; 
With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed, 
None  e'er  had  soared  to  fame,  none  honoured  been,  none 
praised. 

"  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  the  breast 

To  thirst  of  glory  and  heroic  deeds. 

Sweet  Maro's  muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 

Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds. 

The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  beads, 

And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains. 

Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds. 
Our  Shakspere  strolled  and  laixghed  with  Warwick 
swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spencer  charmed  his  Mulla's  plains. 

"  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage,  historic  muse, 
And  perished  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fame, 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  difi"use 

Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame. 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name." 

Such  verses  and  similar  ones  in  higher   and  yet 
higher  strain  we  read, 
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"  And  the  heart  feels  the  sweetly  moral  lay 
That  leads  to  Truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way." 

Goldsmith. 

And— 

"  Many  minds  do  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 
Though  one  doth  fling  the  fire, 
Heaven  flows  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 

Of  high  desire."  Te?inj/son. 

And  if  Poetry,  as  light  from  the  heart  of  God,  is 
for  our  heart,  that  we  may  brighten  and  distinguish 
individual  things  ;  if  it  is  to  transfigure  for  us  the 
round,  dusk  world  as  by  an  inner  radiance ;  if  it  is 
to  present  human  life  and  history  as  Rembrandt  Pic- 
tures, in  which  darkness  serves  and  glorifies  light ; 
if,  like  light,  formless  in  its  essence,  all  things  shapen 
towards  the  perfection  of  their  forms  under  its  in- 
fluence ;  if,  entering  as  through  crevices  in  single 
beams,  it  makes  dimmest  places  cheerful  and  sacred 
with  its  golden  touch  :  then  must  the  heart  of  the 
Poet  in  which  this  true  light  shineth  be  as  a  hospice 
on  the  mountain  pathways  of  the  world,  and  his  verse 
must  be  the  lamp  seen  from  far,  that  bums  to  tell  us 
where  bread  and  shelter,  drink,  fire,  and  companionship 
may  be  found ;  and  he  himself  should  have  the  moun- 
taineer's hardiness  and  resolution.  From  the  heart  as 
source,  to  the  heart  in  influence.  Poetry  comes.  The  in- 
ward, the  upward,  and  the  onward,  whether  we  speak 
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of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  may  not  be  separated  in 
our  consideration.  Deep  and  sacred  imaginative  medi- 
tations are  needed  for  the  true  earthward  as  well  as  for 
the  heavenward  progress  of  men  and  peoples.  And 
Poetry,  whether  old  or  new,  streaming  from  the  heart 
moved  by  the  powerful  spirit  of  love,  has  influence 
on  the  heart  public  and  individual,  and  thence  on  the 
manners,  laws,  and  institutions  of  nations.  If  Poesy 
visit  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  country  after  years 
unfruitfully  dull,  coming  like  a  showery  fertilizing 
wind  after  drought,  the  corners  and  the  valley-hidings 
are  visited  too,  and  these  perhaps  she  now  visits  first, 
as  these  sometimes  she  has  visited  only.  For  miles 
and  for  miles,  the  public  corn,  the  bread  of  the  na- 
tion's life,  is  bettered :  and  in  our  own  endeared  spot, 
the  roses,  delight  of  our  individual  eye  and  sense, 
jaeld  us  more  prosperingly  their  colour  and  their  fra- 
grance. For  the  universal  sunshine  which  brightens 
a  thousand  cities,  beautifies  ten  thousand  homesteads 
and  rejoices  ten  times  ten  thousand  hearts.  And  as 
rains  in  the  mid  season  renew  for  a  while  the  faded 
greenness  of  spring  ;  and  trees  in  fervent  summers, 
when  their  foliage  has  deepened  or  fully  fixed  its 
hue,  bedeck  themselves  through  the  fervency  with 
bright  midsummer  shoots  :  so,  by  Poetry  are  the 
youthful  hues  of  the  soul  renewed,  and  Truths  that 
have  long  stood  full-foliaged  in  our  minds,  are  by  its 
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fine  influences  empowered  to  put  forth  fresh  shoots. 
Thus  age,  which  is  a  necessity  for  the  body,  may  be 
warded  off  as  a  disease  from  the  soul,  and  we  may  be 
like  the  old  man  in  Chaucer  who  had  nothing  hoary 
about  him  but  his  hairs. 

"  Though  I  be  hoor  I  fare  as  doth  a  tree 
That  blosmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be, 
The  blosmy  tree  n'  is  neither  dri^  ne  ded : 
I  feel  me  no  where  hoor  but  on  my  head. 
Min  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  green 
As  laurer  through  the  yere  is  for  to  sene." 

Such  invigorative,  restorative  effects  all  good  poetry 
will  have.  And  even  that  which  is  not  of  the  high- 
est and  holiest  kind  may  yet  have  them  remarkably. 
Men  are  in  want  ever  of  a  greater  plenty  of  thought, 
and  thought  of  a  higher  kind  than  they  have.  They 
are  subject  to  decays  of  good  natural  feeling,  and  to 
deteriorations.  Their  right  perceptions  are  often 
glimmeringly  imperfect,  and  are  but  occasional  and 
unconnected.  All  glow  and  ardour  of  beauty  and  of 
love  have  died  out  of  their  common  thoughts.  If 
the  Poet  comes  then  with  his  stronger  soul,  and  pos- 
sesses them, — his  spirit  in  their  spirit :  by  that  benign 
law  through  which  the  moral  and  emotional  states, 
and  the  percipient  powers  of  greater  men,  are,  for 
the  time  at  least,  communicable  unto  lesser  ones,  they 
find  themselves  invigorated  and  restored.     Thought 
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is  discovered  as  it  were  behind  or  within  their  usual 
thought,  which  though  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  given 
them,  is  yet  their  own  ;  and  feeling  is  on  fire  with  a 
flame  which,  if  another's  torch  has  kindled  it,  is  yet 
that  of  their  own  heart  burning.  And  so  even  Poets 
of  Society  rather  than  of  Nature,  who  will  then  be 
poets  of  artificial  society — for  Chaucer,  and  still  more 
Shakspere,  is  Poet  both  of  nature  and  of  human  life 
— may  raise  the  tone  of  thought  in  their  own  age  if 
true  poets  they  be,  and  have  salutary  effect  both  for 
growth  and  restoration,  for  repair  and  advance. 

The  Poetry  of  our  own  day,  beginning  with  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth,  or  even  with  Cowper,  who 
stands  intermediate  between  these  and  Pope  and 
Dryden,  contrasts  strangely  and  in  some  respects 
nobly  with  the  more  artificial,  less  passionate,  less  re- 
ligiously imaginative  poetry  of  the  former  age,  and 
has  its  affinities  rather  with  earlier  eras,  from  which 
it  has  indeed  derived  sweet  vital  influences.  The 
successions  in  English  Poetry  form  a  distinct  and 
highly  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  enough  to 
say  here,  that  we  may  not  refuse  Pope  and  Dryden  the 
name  of  Poet,  because  they  are  not  as  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson.  They  were  in  part  the  bondsmen,  in 
part  the  deliverers,  of  their  respective  times.  Dryden 
complains  of  a  brother  poet  who  served  up  "  whole 
pyramids  of  sweatmeats  for  boys  and  women,  but 
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little  of  solid  meat  for  men,"  and  though  he  sometimes 
himself  served  up  meats  coarse  enough,  and  tainted 
withal,  yet  much  of  his  provision — happy  privilege 
of  Literature,  the  feast  remains  unconsumed  by  the 
feasters  ! — continues  sound  and  sweet  too,  even  to  the 
present  day,  and  so  will  yet  continue.  And  Pope, 
employing  the  lash  and  the  frown  against  impudent 
impotence  ;  and  often  in  a  way  that  Avhile  it  raises  our 
spirits  may  purify  them ;  though  he  sounds  few  of 
the  solemn  basses  or  of  the  airy  trebles  in  Nature's 
mighty  Diapason,  utters  so  much  Truth  in  a  way  so 
polished,  so  forcible,  so  dexterous,  that  his  half-truths 
and  his  artificialities  are  forgiven  him,  and  he  is  still 
quite  a  motto-king  amongst  us. 

May  we  credit  our  age  with  saying  that  we  would 
rather  hear  such  concert  as  the  woods  offer  us,  that  of 

"  Nature's  voice, 
And  God's,  and  Love's,  one  unison,  that  sounds 
Through  every  branch  and  trembles  in  each  leaf,"  {Gilbert) 

— rather  hear  this,  than  witty  artificialities  and  senti- 
mentalized conceits  ?  It  is  at  least  true  that  we  have 
returned  unto  nature,  if  not  in  all  things  simply  na- 
tural ;  and  as  even  fashion  herself  has  her  times  and 
turns  for  approving  nature,  the  flush  of  modesty  or  of 
vigour,  and  the  flush  of  sunrise,  are  felt  to  be  alike 
lovely,  and  to  be  akin  by  ''  touch  of  nature."    So  says 
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and  feels  Truth  always,  and  Fashion  finding  at  last 
loveliness  in  simplicity,  bows  assent  for  a  while.  Still 
however  we  need  some  such  plain  admonition  as  Mr. 
Beddoes  gives  us  in  the  following  lines,  for,  says  Dry- 
den,  the  "  vulgar  judges  are  nine  parts  out  of  ten  in 
all  ages : " 

"  Not  in  the  popular  playhouse,  or  full  throng 
Of  Opera  gazers  longing  for  deceit ; 
Not  in  the  velvet  day-bed  novel  strewn. 
Or  in  the  interval  of  pot  and  pipe ; 
Not  between  sermon  and  the  scandalous  paper, 
Can  verse  like  this  e'er  hope  an  eye  to  feed  on't." 

What  audience  then  would  he  have  and  dees  he 
hope  for  ? 

"  But  if  there  be  who,  having  laid  the  loved 
Where  they  may  drop  a  tear  in  roses'  cups, 
With  half  their  hearts  inhabit  other  worlds : 
If  there  be  any — ah !  were  there  but  few, 
Who,  watching  the  slow  lighting  up  of  stars 
Lonely  at  eve,  like  seamen  sailing  near 
Some  island  city  where  their  dearest  dwell ; 
Caimot  but  guess  in  sweet  imagining, — • 
Alas !  too  sweet,  doubtful,  and  melancholy, — 
Which  light  is  glitterhig  from  their  loved  one's  home ; 
Such  may  perchance  with  favourable  mind 
Follow  my  thought  along  its  mountainous  path.'' 

That  is,  those  who  grieve  because  they  have  loved, 
and  whom  grief  has  taught  to  be  thoughtful,  and 
whose  thought  scans  heaven  in  the  hope  that  their 
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treasure  is  cherished  there,  and  is  imperishable  and 
recoverable — these  will,  he  hopes,  understand  him. 
To  unite  earthly  love  and  celestial — "  true  to  the 
kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home  ; "  to  reconcile 
Time  and  Eternity ;  to  draw  presage  of  joy's  victory 
from  the  delight  of  the  secret  honey  dropping  from 
the  clefts  of  rocky  sorrow ;  to  harmonize  our  in- 
stinctive longings  for  the  definite  and  the  infinite,  in 
the  ideal  Perfect;  to  read  creation  as  a  human 
book  of  the  heart,  both  plain  and  mystical,  and  di- 
vinely written :  such  is  the  office  fulfilled  by  best- 
loved  poets.  Their  ladder  of  celestial  ascent  must 
be  fixed  on  its  base,  earth,  if  its  top  is  to  securely 
rest  on  heaven.  From  man  to  nature,  from  nature 
to  man,  must  they  look ;  finding  Nature  in  Man  and 
Man  in  Nature,  if  they  are  to  give  us  "  delightful 
imaging  of  persons,  actions,  passions,  and  things." 
And  for  those  who  would  ascend  to  hed>Yen  forgetting 
earth,  there  is  this  doom  :  their  ladder  of  ascent 
trembles,  and  they  fall  to  earth  again,  perhaps  to  lie 
there  broken,  and  powerless  for  reascending. 

The  delights  of  Poetry  are  then  "  with  the  Sons  of 
Men  : "  with  their  homes  and  their  graves  ;  with  Love, 
the  flower,  and  Marriage,  the  flowery  festival  of  life  ; 
with  household  experiences,  greetings,  intimacies,  and 
departures.  With,  too,  the  many-garbed,  the  many- 
hearted  crowd.     Yet,  also,  her  delights  are  with  sky 

c  2 
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and  sea;  with  the  still,  rich  meadow;  the  broken 
common ;  the  deserted  wilderness.  All  lonely,  nest- 
like places  she  loves.  There  will  she  remain,  till,  like 
the  sitting  bird,  worn  and  sore;  waiting  for  the 
joy  of  offspring.  In  the  wild  and  solitary  way,  she 
will  utter  a  cry,  if  as  peculiar  as  that  of  the  wild 
bird,  yet  as  appropriately  and  tenderly  glad.  She 
loves  to  sit  full  in 

"the  broad,  open  eye 
Of  the  solitary  sky,"     (Woirlsioorth,) 

baring  to  that  eye,  so  awfully  pure  yet  so  benignly 
mild,  the  very  secrets  of  her  heart. 

"  From  midniglit  darkness  she  can  wake 

A  glory  bright  as  summer  sea, 
And  can  of  utter  silence  make 

A  vast  and  solemn  harmony."      W.  S.  Walker. 

At  morning,  when 

Cathedral-still  the  world  doth  lie 
Domed  with  dusk  immensity, 

she  thinks,  that  so  entering  a  new  world. 

In  a  trembling  hush  of  wonder. 
The  mighty  sunless  heaven  under, 
We  may  await  the  grand  uprise 
Of  the  sun  that  scatters  mysteries. 

And  at  evening  she  goes  forth  and 
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"  listens  to  the  daring  nightingale 
Defying  the  old  night  with  harmony,"     {Beddoes,) 

with  a  heart  as  brave  and  full  as  the  bird's.  To  her 
the  heaven  is  "  fair  curtain  of  a  fairer  world." 
Yet  from  solitary  converse  with  Eternity's  spirit, 
and  "  thoughts  that  wander "  through  Eternity's 
mansions,  she  returns,  and 

"  Populous  cities  please  her  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men."     Milton. 

And  now  she  comes  to  her  earthly  home,  and  makes 
the  orderly  circumstance  of  daily  life  a  trellis-work 
over  which  she  trains  a  flowerage  of  thought  blossom- 
ing in  sentiment,  which  is  fair  and  odorous  for  th6 
health  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
soul.  Do  we  say  then.  Whence  cometh  Poetry  ?  and 
where  is  her  place  ?  She  cometh  to  us  indeed  with 
personal  visitation  "from  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it ;"  yet  not 
as  the  restless  spirit  of  evil,  but  as  the  travelled,  the 
inquisitive,  the  conversable,  and  sympathizing  spirit 
of  good.  There  is  a  sun-burnt  ripeness  of  hue  in 
her  cheek  which  shows  her  love  of  sunshine  the  most 
radiant ;  and  yet  there  is  a  vigour  and  firmness  that 
speak  also  of  undreading  exposure  to  night  and 
storms.  But  the  origin  of  Poetry !  Must  we  not 
say  in  Keats's  words,  This  is  the 
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"  River  of  celestial  drink 

Flowing  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink," 

thus  making  the  Celestial  Heights  to  be  the  rising 
place  of  these  as  of  all  good  springs  ?  So  indeed  it  is. 
For  though  between  Above  and  Below  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  as  to  our  station  and  our  passage 
physical;  jet  the  Heaven  of  the  mind  rises  above 
and  encircles  its  earth,  even  as  ranging  and  protective 
mountains  are  above  and  around  the  lands  which 
their  springs  nourish.  But  if  we  would  look  through 
the  vista  of  the  dark  Backward,  and  travel  up  "  the 
course  of  devious  time,"  we  may  find  the  fount  of 
Poetry  in  Eden's  Paradise,  in  that  true  golden  age 
when  the  deep  yellow  of  fruits  and  blooms  and  skies, 
and  not  the  mere  light  of  an  earth-born  metal,  were 
counted  the  true  radiance  of  the  world.  For  when 
words  of  felt  truth  were  first  spoken  by  the  first  pair, 
in  love  of  their  garden,  their  God,  and  one  another, 
and  these  words  were  with  joyful  surprise  felt  to  be 
in  their  form  and  glow  answerable  to  the  happy 
thought  uttered  ;  then  Poetry  sprang.  And  when 
the  first  Father  and  first  Mother,  settling  their  soul 
upon  its  thought,  found  that  thought  brighten ;  and 
when  from  it,  as  thus  they  mused,  like  branchlets 
from  a  branch,  or  flowerets  from  their  bud,  other 
thoughts  came,  ranging  themselves  by  the  exerted, 
yet  painlessly  exerted,  power  of  the  soul,  in  an  order 
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felt  to  be  beautiful,  and  of  a  sound  pleasant  in  ut- 
terance to  ear  and  soul ;  being  withal,  through  the 
sweetness  of  their  impression  on  the  heart,  fixed  for 
memory's  frequentest  recurrence :  then  was  the  world's 
first  poem  composed,  and  in  the  joyful  flutter  of  a 
heart  that  had  thus  become  a  Maker,  the  maker  of  a 
"  thing  of  beauty,"  like  in  beauty  even  unto  God's 
heaven,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  the  secret  of  Poesy 
shone  tremulously  forth.  Poetry  has  indeed  now 
been  a  "joy  of  many  generations,"  a  wine  and  me- 
dicine of  the  heart.  And  if  sometimes  a  light  and 
quickly  vanishing  visitant,  yet  never  merely  the 
merry  befriending  fairy, — not  even  the  Faery  Queen, 
though  of  queenly  majestic  presence ;  but  a  great 
exorcist  of  moods  and  spirits  evil;  a  physician  of 
disquieted  souls  ;  a  ministering  angel,  too  wise  indeed 
to  "  pluck  from  the  memory  each  rooted  sorrow,"  yet 
able  to  make  the  heavy-foliaged  sorrow,  else  un- 
blossoming,  bloom  forth  into  thoughts  of  contrasted 
loveliness  and  radiancy,  shedding  round  them  a  fra- 
grance of  immortality.  She  has  sung  of  wars,  and 
wounds,  and  tears,  and  death,  but  of  death  over  which 
the  vanquished  was  victorious, — 

"  Death  slew  not  him,  but  he  made  death 
His  ladder  to  the  skies," 

says  Spencer  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
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This  great  Conqueror  of  Care,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate foe  ;  this  great  recreator  of  tired  and  withering 
spirits  ;  this  comforter  of  the  else  lonely  and  unfiiend- 
ed ;  has  Everywhere  for  an  estate,  and  the  Heart  for 
a  home.  If  Poetry  becomes  tale-teller  and  narrates 
to  us,  the  story  is  told  with  such  a  soothing  pleasant- 
ness, that  our  heart  is  softened :  and  with  the  pleasant- 
ness there  is  a  mingled  wisdom,  such,  that  in  the 
softened  heart  seeds  of  just  and  wise  thought  are 
scattered,  and  with  no  niggard  hand,  around.  If 
"quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles  "  are  the  gift, 
we  get  of  sportful  and  of  common  things  the  best, 
and  the  best  in  abundance  ;  and  he  who  is  so  served, 
shall  not  readily  take  afterwards  scant  and  poor  pro- 
vision even  of  the  ruder  kind.  We  are  not  now 
drinking  the  choice  wine,  but  as  merry  travellers 
upon  our  Canterbury  pilgrimage,  the  full  and  foaming 
cup  of  ale  goes  round  for  us.  If  a  fairy  world  of  other 
scenes  and  tenants  than  our  own,  and  of  strange 
adventure,  whose  course  is  quick  and  wonderful^, 
obeying  the  enchanter's  wand,  be  created  for  us ;  the 
laws  of  truth  and  love  and  honour,  of  chastity  and 
of  gentleness,  are  most  iusinuatively  taught,  and 
most  effectively  praised,  when  our  fancy  is  entertained 
and  our  heart  mildened  by  such  a  scene  of  marvel 
under  so  bright  a  rule  of  goodness.  "  I  dare  be 
known  to  think,"  says  Milton,  "  our  sage  and  serious 
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Poet  Spencer,  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or 
Aquinas."  And  if  in  a  few  hours'  review,  the  strangely 
mingled  good  and  evil  of  man's  world  and  its  wajs, 
Pride,  Anger,  Folly,  Ambition,  Lust — with  Patience, 
Chastity,  Courage,  Truth,  Friendship,  and  other  spirits 
evil  and  good,  of  the  Time  and  of  the  Heart,  display 
themselves  and  work  out  their  issues  in  human  char- 
acters, wicked,  witty,  wise,  pure ;  still  Poetry,  the 
Enchantress,  is  the  Instructress,  and  the  more  she 
rules  this  motley  world,  the  more  does  the  work  and 
end  of  the  few  hours'  drama,  image  and  prefigure  the 
work  of  centuries  and  the  destinies  of  life  and  earth. 
And  we  hate  and  we  love  more  entirely  and  more 
equitably  :  we  pity,  we  hope,  we  fear  more  wisely. 
It  may  of  Poetry  be  said,  as  of  Happiness, 

"  'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found  or  everywhere."     Pope. 

But  though  "the  common  air,  and  sun,  and  skies," 
unite  in  the  bond  of  a  common  inspiration  all  the 
Singers  and  the  Auditories  that  Poesy  has,  yet  there 
will  be  many  singers  whose  tones  are  of  the  true 
sweetness  and  intensity,  and  many  listeners  that  find 
in  Verse  a  breath  and  a  balm  of  Heaven,  whose  range 
of  thought  is  narrow,  and  whose  Poetic  utterance  and 
reception,  though,  perhaps,  deep  as  a  well  and  pure 
as  the  waters  of  its  issuing  streamlet,  are  yet  no 
wider.     The  well  is  not  as  the  lake,  the  streamlet 
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not  as  the  river.  Even  Cowper  modestly  says  of  him- 
self what  we  will  not  indeed  allow  of  him — 

"  The  Nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough, 
While  the  poor  Grasshopper  must  chirp  below : 
Like  him  unnoticed,  I,  and  such  as  I, 
Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly. 
Perched  on  the  meagre  produce  of  the  land. 
An  ell  or  two  of  prospect  we  command ; 
But  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound, 
Or  oaken  fence,  that  hems  the  paddock  round." 

Even  such  Grasshopper  Chirpings  are  welcome. 
The  tiniest  flowers  are  acknowledged  in  the  Flora  of 
a  country,  and  the  least  star  has  its  place  in  Heaven, 
if  not  yet  in  the  books  of  astronomy.  Every  song- 
bird holds  office  in  the  orchestra  of  the  woods.  And 
if  there  be  light  verses  that  are  the  Grasshopper's 
chirp  rather  than  the  Nightingale's  strain  ;  there  are, 
too,  plaints  deep  as  hers,  and  hymns  as  soft,  which, 
bound  in  a  monotony,  while  she  wanders  in  her  free- 
dom rising  and  falling,  moving  swiftly  or  slow  on 
the  wings  of  her  music,  are  to  her  song  as  the  notes 
of  the  wild  dove  or  the  cuckoo.  If  a  heart  has  ut- 
tered but  one  true  song  in  which  the  fragrance  of 
Heaven  and  home  mingle,  or  a  few  such  songs  in  one 
key  but  little  modulated  ;  it  has  done  a  true  piece  of 
poet's  work.  And  if  the  Literature  of  a  household 
be  but  the  Hymn-book  of  its  church ;  and  that  book 
be  a  soul's  medicine  chest,  to  which  resort  is  had  for 
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enlivening  in  faints,  solace  in  vexation,  and  choice 
restorative  pleasure  in  tired  yet  earnest  hours : 
then  the  highest  bard  may  smile  upon  this  house, 
though  as  yet  it  knows  him  not,  and  Poesy  count 
that  she  has  children  there. 

Poetry  and  Delight  are  words,  as  we  have  shown, 
indissolubly  related.  But  as  it  has  been  an  old  charge 
against  men,  that  they  are  lovers  of  pleasure  rather 
than  lovers  of  God  ;  and  as  men  so  readily — of  which 
we  all  have  our  self  or  our  neighbour  for  witness — re- 
tire from  exertion  to  ease  ;  had  rather  play  than  strive  ; 
sing  than  toil ;  run  from  than  encounter  the  rugged  and 
the  real ;  are  not  hours  of  poetry  indeed  "  hours  of  idle- 
ness "  ?  Does  not  the  pleasure  of  the  sparkling  cup 
change  at  the  last  to  the  serpent's  bite  ?  Do  not  the  rare 
"  delicates "  of  verse  render  us  strengthless  for  the 
work  of  life,  morbidly  averse  to  its  stir  and  bustle  ? 
Is  not  the  Poet's  well-clothed  thought  a  time-con- 
suming foppery?  May  arduous,  labouring  man  so 
bedeck  his  soul,  yet  go  forth  cheerfully  to  his  toils  ? 
And  thus  we  may  insinuate  a  charge,  if  not  frame  an 
indictment,  against  Poetry.  And  indeed  Poetry  can 
no  more  make  answer  than  can  Religion,  when  put 
on  trial  not  as  a  thing  of  Heaven's  making  and  giving, 
but  as  one  that  man  has  marred  and  is  marring. 
"  Praise"  is  a  "comely  "  thing,  says  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
ture, "  for  the  upright."     Poetry,  we  say,  is  comely 
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for  the  True.  As  he  who  admires  the  drawing  and 
colours  and  grouping  of  a  picture,  in  which  a  noble- 
hearted  artist  has  portrayed  some  scene  of  purity 
and  love,  shames  himself  by  his  own  admiration  if  he 
be  a  profligate,  as  well  as  a  connoisseur :  so  he  who 
says,  "It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  light  of  the 
sun,"  who  enjoys  the  shades,  the  greenness  and 
variety  of  Nature,  and  the  exquisite  modulation  of 
her  change  from  light  to  dusk,  from  sun  to  shower, 
shames  himself  if  the  sun  is  never  to  him  a  symbol 
of  all-bounteous  Truth,  and  Creation  never  a  many- 
versed  hymn  to  Divine  Perfection,  a  many-parted 
parable  of  wisdom.  "  Though  some,"  says  Cotton 
Mather  in  his  book  for  young  preachers,  "  have  had 
a  soul  so  unmusical,  that  they  have  decried  all  verse 
as  being  but  a  mere  playing  and  fiddling  upon  words  ; 
all  versifying,  as  if  it  were  more  unnatural  than  if 
we  should  choose  dancing  instead  of  walking ;  and 
rhyme,  as  if  it  were  but  a  morisco  dancing  with  bells  ; 
yet  I  cannot  wish  you  a  soul  that  should  be  wholly 
unpoetical."  No  !  we  say,  that  were  to  be  indeed  an 
unbiblical  divine.  "  But,"  again  says  he,  "withhold  thy 
throat  from  thirst.  Let  not  what  should  be  sauce  rather 
than  food  for  you,  engross  all  your  application.  Be 
not  so  set  upon  poetry,  as  to  be  always  poring  on  the 
passionate  and  measured  pages.  But  especially  pre- 
serve the  chastity  of  your  soul  from  the  dangers  you 
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may  incur  by  a  conversation  with  Muses  that  are  no 
better  than  harlots."  Doubtless  Poetry,  as  this  vigor- 
ous divine  says,  has  often  proved  itself  a  "  Circaian 
cup ; "  a  cup  of  demons ;  no  consecrated  cup  of  the 
Lord.  The  wild  "vine,"  so  called,  which  indeed  is 
no  vine,  but  the  semblance  of  one,  its  fruits  having 
grape-like  form,  but  a  sickly  and  a  poisonous  sweet- 
ness, has  too  often  supplanted  the  true.  The  poppy 
has  got  too  much  among  the  corn,  where,  though  fair, 
as  it  must  in  every  place  needs  be,  it  is  injurious. 
Indeed,  according  to  ancient  divine  emblem,  the 
Friend  of  Man  has  sown  good  seed,  the  Enemy,  tares. 
But  this  assuredly  is  one  of  the  first  among  the  many 
cases  to  which  the  lesson  applies,  *'  Let  both  grow  to- 
gether until  the  harvest."  Shall  we  endeavour  to 
root  up  all  tares  ?  No,  lest  ye  root  up  the  wheat 
with  them.  But  if  tare  and  wheat  are  too  inextri- 
cably tangled  for  us  to  purify  the  wide  field  of  Poetry 
now ;  at  least,  let  us  learn  to  distinguish  tare  from 
wheat ;  and  at  least  be  we  no  sowers  of  tares ; 
though  bright  in  the  growing,  a  fire  brighter  than 
they  is  destined  to  consume  them.  Poetry  has  then 
its  weedage  plenteous  and  pestilent.  Yet  count  not 
the  thousand  apparently  inutilitarian  charms  and 
sweetnesses,  as  parts  of  this  weedage :  a  wreath  of 
roses  has  its  own  worth  no  less  than  a  sheaf  of  corn. 
The  daisy  yields  us  service  no  less  than  the  stately 
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and  fruitful  palm.  Poetry  indeed  has  this  grand  use, 
that  it  is  the  assertor  of  the  highest  order  and  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  uses.  Use  is  the  bond  in  which  all 
things  join.  The  plant  serves  the  soil,  and  the  soil 
the  plant.  The  light  unfolds  the  flower,  the  flower 
beautifies  the  day.  And  all  material  things  have 
their  use  to  the  Soul  in  their  significance, — in  the  les- 
son of  their  form  and  beauty, — as  well  as  to  the  Body, 
as  parts  of  that  great  Creative  frame  on  which  it 
moves  and  builds.  Here  are  some  of  the  Poets'  gifts 
to  us — 

"  Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought, 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought."     Coioper. 

We  read  :  the  ministry  of  delight  works  in  this  se- 
dately joyful  exercise  of  our  Being  ;  do  we  not  feel  that 
that  Being  is  in  one  of  its  appropriate  employments  ? 
Such  happiness,  happiness  in  perception  of  the  perfect 
and  the  lovely  in  Nature  and  Character,  is  it  not  a  part 
of  our  Being's  "  end  "  ?  and  now,  as  known,  again  to 
seek  it,  shall  not  this  be  part  of  our  Being's  aim  ? 
That  complete  rotund  finish,  all  aglow  with  health,  in 
the  various  members  of  the  poet's  thought ;  that  fuU- 
niembered  Body  of  Thought  which  his  verse  frames  ; 
the  flowing  yet  not  encumbering  raiment  of  language 
in  which  it  is  garbed  ;  the  clear,  honest  aim  of  this 
sweetly  measured  "discourse  of  reason,"  which  is 
as  its  open  face,   intelligent,   friendly;    the  various 
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spoken  or  hinted  suggestions  of  its  practical  wisdom, 
which  are  as  its  hands  ungloved  for  greeting  and  for 
action ;  how  good  these  are,  what  good  these  do  ! 
If  the  heart  has  been  brought  down  by  labour,  such 
converse  raises  it  again  ;  and  if  to  place  it  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  a  happiness  with  which  the  sensual,  or  the 
stranger  though  not  sensual,  cannot  intermeddle  ; 
our  heart  is  social  in  its  elevation,  and  we  look  down 
towards  the  common  earth  with  no  alienate  spirit, 
but  with  love  and  with  a  powerful,  pleading  pity. 

And  this  again,  the  Widened  and  more  Friendly 
Heart  is  a  good  gift  of  Poesy.  If  in  the  delight  it 
gives,  we  affirm  to  ourselves  that  Blessedness  is  in- 
deed the  end  of  Being ;  and  pure  joy,  the  water  of 
life :  so,  by  that  separative,  elevating  action  which  it 
has,  we  are  enriched  for  love,  and  may  be  perfected 
for  society.  He  who  loves  his  own  company  because 
indeed  it  is  not  just  his  own,  but  that  of  Truth  to 
which  he  resorts,  will  be  much  repelled  by  the  coarse- 
ness, the  inanity,  the  conceit,  and  worldliness  of  men  ; 
but  yet  must  become  wishful  to  sympathize  and  com- 
municate. The  thought  that  there  are  some  souls 
which  must  needs  throb  with  his  soul  in  these  high 
experiences,  though  such  men  as  he  knows  are  inert 
and  cold  ;  the  thought  that  the  truths  concerning 
nature  and  life  which  he  sees,  feels,  sings,  do  indeed 
rule  and  interpret  the  affairs  of  the  crowd,  though  it 
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knows  not  of  them, — these  are  social  thoughts.  A 
man  who  blushes  in  a  conversation,  who,  on  a  word 
spoken,  may  stammer  into  silence,  as  if  any  breath  of 
a  stranger  might  send  the  bright  light  of  his  mind 
flickering  into  darkness,  may  be  very  imperfect,  and 
even  very  blameable,  yet  needs  not  be  unsocial.  Ex- 
quisiteness  of  sensibility,  such  as  makes  every  touch 
a  wound,  may  mar  much  happiness,  and  grievously 
limit  personal  efficiency,  and  yet  may  consist  with  a 
high  and  permanent  utility  of  action.  The  poet,  he 
whose  "  Heart  God  hath  touched,"  is  essentially  a 
lover  of  his  kind.  And  if  he  cannot  make  cloth  and 
machines,  but  can  make  songs  sweet  and  true  for 
those,  who,  though  cloth  and  machines  are  the  work 
of  their  life,  yet  think  not  these,  and  the  gold  won  by 
these,  their  end  and  their  all :  though  he  shrink  some- 
times from  the  contact  and  converse  of  the  men 
whom  he  benefits,  yet  is  he  not  the  less  their  friend. 
But  let  him  Stoicize,  if  it  may  be,  his  skin,  keeping 
the  poetic  taste  and  conscience  tender:  let  him 
harden  his  face  without  hardening  his  heart, — alas  ! 
these  processes  may  go  on  together :  let  him  be  both 
a  spirit  of  the  heavenly  world  of  thought,  and  a  man 
of  this  noisy,  dingy  world  of  affairs  ;  no  poor  ghost  who 
haunts  despondently  the  earth  he  has  left,  and  is  not 
yet  a  fully  admitted  citizen  of  heaven.  Solitary  must 
the  Poet  and  the  Poet's  reader  often  be :    Retirement 
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is  the  chamber  where  alone  their  sacred  studies  can 
be  successfully  pursued.  Yet  the  heart  that  has  gone 
aside  for  communion  with  the  Perfect,  the  Lovely, 
the  Eternal — for  communion  with  God — must  needs 
thus  prepare  to  be  in  bond  of  love  and  action  with 
all  whose  alliance  is  befitting,  and  to  give  benefits  to 
those  to  whom  it  may  not  be  fully  conjoined.  And 
sweet  Verse,  like  heaven's  rain  falling  on  both  good 
and  evil,  may  dispose  the  good  to  be  better,  and  the 
evil  to  be  good. 

This  necessity  of  solitariness  to  the  social-spirited 
poet  connects  itself  with  the  Selectness,  Perfection, 
and  Intensity  of  his  Thoughts ;  and  this  again  with 
Finish  and  Exquisiteness  of  Language.  The  versi- 
fier abuses  language,  if  with  words  of  smooth  sound 
in  their  connexion,  he  clothes  no  muscular  symmetri- 
cal and  ardent  thoughts.  If  he  utters  not  what  he 
has  seen — with  heedful,  it  may  be  bright  or  it  may  be 
tearful,  eye  ;  what  too  he  has  seen  more  than  another ; 
if  he  does  not  glow,  ruddy  with  the  labour  of  his 
spiritual  exercise,  or  like  a  flame,  which,  though  with 
easy  strength,  yet  with  strength,  wraps  all  it  touches 
in  its  ardours  ;  if  he  poises  no  lance  of  truth,  weighty 
and  tempered  as  it  is  bright  and  sharp  ;  he  is  a  word- 
jingler,  and  too  likely  an  imitative,  heartless  fop  of 
language,  with  sometimes  perhaps  a  sweet  smell  on 
him  that  he  bore  away  when  he  passed  through  a 
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true  Poet's  garden,  but  oftener  with  scents  of  affect- 
ation, which,  as  fragrance  spoiled  by  wrong  measure 
and  wrong  mixture,  make  him,  the  more  scented  the 
more  odious.     With  him 

"  Manner  is  all  in  all,  whale' er  is  writ 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit."     Cowper. 

But  whoever  has  known  verse  which  in  simple  power 
was  a  naked  athlete,  and  has  seen  the  pulses  of 
soul  beneath  the  clear  skin  of  the  language  ;  or  who- 
ever has  felt  of  the  word-garmenting  of  the  poet  what 
has  been  thus  expressed, 

A  well  apparelled  lady  is  a  most  fair  sight, 

And  Thought  takes  a  charm  from  the  envesturing  Word : 
Each  comes  attended  with  a  wmd  of  delight. 

And  our  heart's  gates  open  of  their  o^vn  accord: — 

will  honour,  nay  hallow  language,  recognising  the 
"  spirit  of  the  living  creature  in  the  wheels  ; "  the 
life  in  these  wings,  yes,  and  in  the  feathers  of  those 
wings,  which  are  the  motive  instruments  of  life. 
There  may  be  ornament  in  Verse,  which  for  certain 
prominent  utilities  it  needs  not ;  as  the  eyed  and 
burnished  feathers,  were  they  but  brown,  would  serve 
on  the  wings  no  less.  But  if  the  burnish  and  fair 
mingling  of  colour  lessens  not  the  power  of  service, 
and  the  gifted  Fancy  so  decorate  the  full-feathered 
language  it  employs  ;  shall  we  not  take  the  extra  gift 
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with  extra  thanks  ?  shall  we  not  rise  aloft  more 
jocundly  when  borne  upwards  on  pinions  that  are 
so  bright  and  beautiful  ? 

Two  lessons  need  to  be  taught  in  regard  to  Poetry 
— as  also  of  so  many  other  things — concerning  the  re- 
lation of  Primary  and  Secondary.  The  Independent 
Powers,  and  Essential  Superiority,  of  what  is  Pri- 
mary— in  this  case,  of  the  felt  thought,  true,  or  both 
great  and  true :  and  the  real  Worth  and  Importance, 
and  Dependent  Vitality,  of  what  is  Secondary — in 
this  case,  of  the  language  by  which  thought  utters, 
and  memorizes  itself.  If  the  secondary  thing  has  a 
life  of  its  own,  it  is  yet  nourished  to  its  full  strength 
and  beauty  by  dependence.  If  the  primary  thing  is 
righteously  jealous  of  its  place  and  power,  it  yet 
serves  itself  by  its  subordinate,  needs  that  service,  and 
elevates  the  servant  whose  offices  it  accepts.  In  the 
selection  of  the  language  that  the  Poet  uses,  though 
the  ear  aids  the  heart,  yet  the  heart  is  principal.  The 
plainest  words  expressing  with  exactitude,  true  deep 
thoughts,  have  powerful,  often  the  most  powerful, 
effects.  Words  endeared  and  consecrated,  the  words  of 
home  and  piety,  not  yet  corroded  and  discoloured 
with  cankering  hypocrisies,  or  worn  with  the  ceaseless 
tossing  hither  and  thither  in  vulgar,  e very-day  uses ; 
these  are  words — "  daughters  "  of  the  heart — ^which 
are  polished  "  corner  stones  "  of  expression. 

D  2 
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The  ear  is  a  great  minister  of  delight  in  selecting 
words  of  sweet  sound,  or  so  joining  even  rough  ones 
that  in  succession  they  are  melodious.  And  without 
the  aid  of  an  ear  which  tries,  craves,  and  creates  me- 
lody of  sound,  Poesy  of  the  Heart  cannot  become 
Poetry  of  the  Book,  and  the  Household.  But  it  is 
the  thing  of  nature  or  of  humanity,  seen  by  eyes 
into  which  the  Heart  has  thrown  its  power,  that 
they  may  emit  a  glory  in  the  light  of  which  to  behold 
and  discern  :  it  is  such  Thing,  whether  flower,  cloud, 
or  human  action,  limned  in  clear  words,  firm  yet 
graceful,  that  we  want,  and  with  which  we  are  so 
well  deUghted.  A  great  Poet  may  be  learned  iu 
the  Utterances  of  his  Predecessors,  and  may  possess 
abundantly  their  beautiful,  true  words  as  part  of  the 
store  and  garniture  of  his  own  soul ;  but  he  must 
study  in  the  great  Poetic  University  of  Nature ;  he 
must  have  an  eye  for  the  Sun  and  the  Morning,  as 
well  as  an  ear  for  these  who  have  sung  their  praises. 
Another  poet-soul  may  have  been  the  spark  that 
kindled  his  fire,  but  its  fuel  must  be  the  materials  of 
Creation  and  of  Life.  And  so,  if  there  be  much 
poetic  culture  diffused,  unless  acquaintance  with  the 
Dead  that  Live  be  very  dear  and  full,  such  culture 
may  take  the  place  of  conversance  with  Nature,  and 
those  who  produce  may  yield  rather  secondary  and 
succeeding  echoes,  growing  ever  fainter  and  fainter, 
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than  original  sounds  ;  and  those  who  listen  judge  less 
by  a  personal  experience  »f  their  heart  than  by  rules 
unverified,  and  names  accepted.  A  book-made  or  a 
book-bound  poet,  will  have  store  of  accredited 
phrases,  and  expertness  in  their  use,  and  his  auditory 
will  anticipate  his  language  and  his  cadences,  ap- 
plauding what  they  expected.  But  no  book  contains 
all  that  the  heart  which  gave  birth  to  it  felt  and 
thought ;  how  much  less,  all  that  the  great  enlight- 
ener  and  inspirer  of  hearts  holds  ready  to  communi- 
cate. He  dishonours  himself  and  the  Muse — that 
divinity  he  serves — who  disregards  his  poetic  ancestry, 
when  their  works  are  patent  to  him,  still  walking  the 
world  in  an  admirable  and  soliciting  brightness  for 
those  that  have  eyes  to  see.  But  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  outweigh  even  Shakspere  and  Milton.  And 
England's  Herbert,  and  even  Judaea's  David,  who 
ask  our  piety  as  condition  of  their  successful  study ; 
how  much  less  are  they  than  the  truth  and  emotion 
of  that  piety  they  express  ! 

Poetry  then  demands  of  its  professors  and  its  audi-r 
ences  a  genuine  feeling  for  Nature — for  her  Truth, 
her  Operation,  her  Beauty  :  and  a  genuine  feeling  for 
the  High,  the  Holy,  and  the  Homely,  in  Man.  In 
grand  correspondence  to  the  moods  and  the  story  of 
human  life  and  of  the  individual,  Nature  and  its  suc- 
cessions are  with  and  about  us.     And  if  the  Poet  has 
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his  songs  tuneful  to  all  ears,  the  whole  world  under- 
standing the  simpler  sy^lbolism  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  rain,  warmth,  wind ;  he  has  songs,  too,  in- 
audible or  unattractive  to  the  common  ear.  As  a 
king  of  harmony  over  souls,  ordained  to  quell  dis- 
turbance and  bring  in  sweet  peace,  it  is  his  honour 
to  search  out  secrets  of  truth  and  beauty,  -which 
have  power  for  the  few  waiting  hearts,  and  are  free 
for,  but  not  received  by,  the  profane  general  world. 
If  men  commune  not  at  all  with  themselves  ;  if  with 
cursory,  ill-lighted  eye  alone  they  look  on  nature ; 
if  they  never  sing  a  Song  that  is  born  in  happy  sur- 
prise of  a  Prayer ;  if  their  holiday  of  leisure  is  never 
a  Holy  Day  on  which  they  shake  from  themselves  the 
dust  of  life  and  put  on  beautiful  apparel  of  heaven - 
given  hope  and  joy :  how  can  the  companionship  of 
the  Poet  who  has  done  and  has  known  all  this  by  the 
noble  necessity  of  his  life,  be  what  they  seek,  and 
what  finding,  they  find  to  be  their  rest  ?  Popular, 
some  poets  never  can  be,  and  greatest  poets  never 
throughout  their  works.  And  yet  as  Truth  is  little 
known,  less  served,  but  much  praised ;  and  has  of 
her  best  servants  among  the  simple  who  can  do  little 
as  well  as  among  the  wisest  who  can  do  much ;  thus, 
too,  it  is  with  Poetry.  In  the  "  lights  and  perfec- 
tions "  of  her  wisdom,  little  known  and  less  served, 
and  yet  a  name  of  praise  in  the  earth.  Poetry  finds 
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her  true  votaries  among  the  simple  and  the  great. 
A  babe's  lullaby,  a  marriage  hymn,  a  ballad,  a  lament 
— ^these  are  Flora  of  the  Heart  common  to  all  coun- 
tries. Hamlet,  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Faery  Queen, 
and  such  works  as  they,  though  the  air  of  their 
countries  is  laden  with  their  fragrance,  as  often  India's 
air  is  to  the  traveller  mid  its  luxuriance,  yet  are  they 
rare  and  regal  among  the  classes  they  represent  as 
are  the  superb  plants  of  Indian  Hills  among  their 
botanic  orders.  But  not  flowers  of  Paradise  can  make 
a  daisy  contemptible,  no  Indian  or  Alpine  grandeurs 
make  England's  valleys  and  meadows  dull  visions  for 
a  heart- taught,  a  heart-trained  eye.  No  smoke  and 
thunder  of  volcanoes  can  so  fill  the  soul  with  images 
of  gloom  and  power  as  to  make  it  indifferent  to  the 
smoke  rising  from  an  embowered  cottage,  and  the 
click  of  a  stream-side  mill.  And  as  on  a  summer 
day,  the  cottage  smoke  rises  with  light,  peaceful  mo- 
tion, to  lose  itself  in  kind  receptive  heaven,  whether 
it  come  from  the  fire  where  the  family  meal  is  making 
ready,  or  the  fire  around  whose  brightness  words  of 
home  truth,  piety,  or  sagacity  are  being  spoken  ;  so, 
whatever  tells  of  the  active  fire  of  an  earnest  and 
affectionate  heart,  whether  engaged  in  right  common 
labour,  or  in  pure  common  pleasure,  is  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  the  true  sons  of  Poetry,  and  is  received  up  by 
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them  to  commingle  with  their  serene  atmosphere  of 
thought. 

The  true  poet  and  his  true  reader,  though  they  be 
as  height  and  valley,  as  giver  and  dependent,  yet  are 
united  in  the  bond  of  a  Common  Being,  and  so  in 
now  closing  this  Essay  with  a  few  accumulative  and 
summary  words  concerning  Poetry,  we  speak  for 
both.  Poetry  is  no  mere  sport  and  sparkle,  though 
both  it  may  be,  but  a  serious  and  earnest  business  for 
a  life-time,  and  for  a  great,  gifted,  loyal,  and  sympa- 
thetic heart.  In  Verse,  we  have  shafts  of  well-aimed 
wisdom,  feathered  to  fly  and  pointed  to  hit :  cries,  in 
uttering  which  we  relieve  the  sorrow  we  express : 
strains  in  which,  as  we  chant  them,  the  tones  of  our 
common  voice  become  clear  and  perfect  as  those  of 
an  admired  singer.  Poesy  provides  us  with  oratories 
for  prayer  and  mounts  for  vision.  It  carries  us  up 
and  away  from  a  life  dull,  dingy,  and  chill,  to  hear 
the  sound  of  Eternity's  sea  and  behold  the  harvest 
of  Heaven's  goodness.  It  lifts  the  veil  of  unheedful- 
ness  from  the  familiar  world,  and  shows  us  that 
already  with  us  is  the  better  country,  even  the 
heavenly.  It  musically  sings  our  weary  care  to 
slumber  and  marches  our  fainting  courage  to  success. 
It  reasserts  our  forgotten  and  deserted  truths,  and 
wakens  a  reproach  that  it  constitutes  our  physician. 
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It  interprets  our  dreams  that  are  from  Truth,  and 
dissipates  our  dreams  that  are  from  Folly.  It 
teaches  us  that  we  are  poor  in  what  we  count  our 
wealth,  to  persuade  us  we  are  rich  though  we  knew 
not  of  the  treasure.  It  darkens  darkness  with  power  of 
opposing  lights,  that  we  maj  know  the  glory  of  the 
sun :  then  breaks,  gilds,  and  dissolves  ihe  clouds  of 
life.  It  shames  us  by  discovery  of  what  we  are,  only 
to  quicken  and  educate  in  us  the  soul  of  what  we 
may  become.  It  bows  us  on  the  knee  of  admiring 
homage,  that,  touching  us  with  the  bright  sword  of 
its  mouth,  we  may  rise  up  with  knightly  dignity  and 
consecration.  It  asks  what  it  exemplificvS,  honour 
and  care  for  language  the  instrument  of  mind ;  and 
it  incites  to  what  it  asks.  It  has  its  psalms,  solemn 
as  stars,  and  its  songs,  "  light  as  thistle-down ;"  and, 
to  the  fully  initiate,  gives  both.  Its  particular  strains 
are  parts  and  presage  of  universal  harmony.  It  still 
refines  its  disciples  ;  but  strengthens  as  it  refines.  It 
stirs  to  activity  and  supplies  repose.  The  Vain,  who 
offer  poor  flower  of  words  alone,  and  no  bleeding  sacri- 
fice of  work  and  sorrow,  it  crowns  only  with  their  own 
offering,  which,  perishable  as  poor,  fades  swiftly  into 
dulness.  To  the  True,  it  makes  the  perception  and 
emotion  of  Nature's  Beauty  a  still  budding  coronet  of 
honour,  whose  flowers,  now  purple  and  now  white,  are 
never  wanting,  and  are  everlastingly  renewed.     This 
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Poesy  is  cup-bearer  to  the  Eternal  King,  bearing  the 
wine  that  makes  glad  all  his  worlds.  From  Nature 
to  God,  from  God  to  Nature,  in  fine  ecstasy  of  Rea- 
son and  Love  her  bright  eye  wanders.  Where  the 
Morning  Star  shines  and  the  Sun  rises,  where  the 
marriage  and  the  triumph  are,  there  is  she ;  her  de- 
lights with  the  Sons  of  men.  When  Rachel  weeps 
because  her  dear  ones  are  not,  when  lover  and  friend 
are  put  far  from  us,  and  our  acquaintance  into  dark- 
ness;  there  is  she  with  solemn,  sisterly  pity;  with 
spare  words  as  respecting  the  sanctity  of  sorrow,  but 
with  sweet  ones  as  knowing  the  secret  of  God. 
Friend  of  man,  honourer  of  God  ;  mother  and  nurse 
of  hei-oism  and  knowledge ;  counsellor  of  good  things  ; 
enchantress,  instructress ;  witty,  wise,  soft,  strong ; 
striking,  kissing,  soothing,  urging ;  reasoning,  re- 
storing, sportive,  solemn — being  all  this,  what  yet 
does  she  ?  and  how  pleads  she  for  us  ? — What  does 
she  ?     Let  Cowper  answer  : 

"  The  mind  that  feels  mdeed  the  Fire 
The  Muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre, 
Acts  with  a  force  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  cannot  feel. 
If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim 
A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame ; 
She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 
Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 
But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne, 
Fire,  indignation,  and  a  sense  of  scorn. 
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The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  loud 
The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonished  crowd." 

And  how  pleads  she  for  us? 

"  Oh,  blessed  Nature !  not  to  me 
Art  thou  a  senseless  phantasy ; 
Not  with  the  sneer  of  sensual  scorn, 
Look  I  on  thee,  thou  heavenly-bom. 

"Through  the  thick  clouds  that  round  me  roll 
I  lift  to  thee  my  strugglmg  soul : 
From  sinful  thoughts,  from  grief  and  fear, 
Charm  me,  thou  Spirit  good  and  dear. 

"  Teach  me  the  sacred  truths  that  lie 
Retired  in  thy  deep-meaning  eye  ; 
And  light  my  darkling  soul  to  see 
The  good  invisible  in  thee.'*  W.  S.  Walker. 


Note. — There  is  much  quotation  in  the  preceding  Essay. 
And  it  is  hard  to  quote  without  feeling  distressingly  sure  that 
many  readers  will  think  you  might  have  quoted  better,  and  will 
be  right  in  thinking  so.  But  I  have  quoted  to  meet  my  im- 
mediate object,  and  offer  what  I  so  give,  as  good,  not  therefore 
as  best.  And  I  have  not  attempted  a  discriminative,  or  any 
special  tribute  to  recent  Poetry.  If  I  had  any  thmg  honestly 
to  say  against  some  of  it,  I  should  have  more  to  say,  heartily,  in 
its  favour.  Beddoes,  and  still  more  Walker,  is  less  known  than 
other  writers  from  whom  lines  are  taken,  excepting  only  Gilbert. 
Beddoes,  however,  has  select  and  even  numerous  admirers,  who, 
making  abatement  for  what  there  is  occasionally  repulsive  or 
obscure,  find  in  him  rich  qualities  both  of  our  older  and  our  new 
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poetry.  And  Sidney  Walker,  whose  Remains  Mr.  Moultrie  of 
Rugby  has  edited,  has  left  us  some  verse,  Athich  for  heart,  sim- 
plicity, and  refinement,  I  am  sure  many  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking,  delicious.  Gilbert,  who  has  afforded  me  a  line  or  two, 
was  a  West  Indian  Poet.  Wordsworth  quotes  some  noble 
prose  of  his  in  a  note  to  the  Excursion.  He  wrote  little,  but 
was  a  man  of  genius,  though  of  a  genius  shadowed  by  insanity. 
The  "  mystic"  sentence  on  the  first  page  of  this  Essay  is  from 
him. 
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ESSAY  11. 


ON  BIOGRAPHY, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  AND  HISTORY. 

However  we  may  like  to  find  varieties  in  Man, 
we  shall,  or  we  should,  specially  love  to  see  Man  in 
varieties.  We  would  see  the  king's  head  on  the  cop- 
per coin  as  well  as  on  the  golden  one,  and  read  a  dis- 
tinct Dei  Gratia — by  Heaven's  favour ! — on  all  human 
successes.  We  may  read  the  lives  of  Engineer, 
Humorist,  Merchant,  Scholar,  Player,  Naturalist,  Di- 
vine, with  a  very  healthy  and  hearty  interest  in  what 
is  even  remote  from  our  ordinary  thoughts  and  habits, 
— our  personal  district  of  residence  and  action.  But 
we  like  to  find  still,  that  the  chief  business  of  life  is 
to  live.  And  knowing  that  fidelity  to  any  great,  true 
aim,  will  give  us  honour  and — thorns  ;  we  would  see 
Hope  bringing  the  Striver,  a  gift  of  flowers  white  and 
fragrant,  to  represent  Love's  blooming  Paradise  that 
ends  the  journey,  and  to  make  the  thorns  of  the  way 
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bearable.  And  in  meditative  hours  when  we  blend 
despair  of  ourself  with  complaint  of  the  world,  the 
biography  of  a  man  successful  in  this  great  business 
of  Hving  is  as  the  visit  of  an  angel  sent  to  strengthen 
us.  Give  the  soldier  his  sword,  the  farmer  his  plough, 
the  carpenter  his  hammer  and  nails,  the  manufacturer 
his  machines,  the  merchant  his  stores,  and  the  scho- 
lar his  books  ;  these  are  but  implements,  the  man  is 
more  than  his  work  or  tools.  How  far  has  he  ful- 
filled the  law  of  his  being,  and  attained  its  desire  ? 
Is  his  life  a  whole  ;  the  days  as  threads  and  as 
touches  ;  the  life,  the  well-woven  garment,  the  well- 
painted  picture  ?  Which  of  two  sacrifices  has  he  of- 
fered, the  one  so  acceptable  to  the  powers  of  dark 
worlds,  the  other  so  acceptable  to  powers  of  bright 
ones,  that  of  soul  to  body,  or  that  of  body  to  soul  ? 
Has  he  slain  what  was  holiest  in  him  to  obtain  gifts 
from  Fashion  or  Mammon  ?  Or  has  he  in  days  so 
arduous,  so  assiduous,  that  they  are  like  a  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  made  burnt  ofiering  of  what  was  second- 
ary, throwing  into  the  flames  the  salt  of  true  moral 
energy  and  the  incense  of  cordial  affections  ?  We 
want  the  work  to  show  us  by  its  parts,  its  mass, 
its  form,  the  qualities  of  the  man,  and  to  see  that  the 
Man  is  perfected  through  his  work  as  well  as  the 
work  finished  by  his  effort.  To  "  do  "  and  to  "  suffer" 
are  not  only  signs  of  the  present  power  and  condition 
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of  our  Being,  but  processes  by  which  powers  of  being 
are  accumulated ;  conditions  of  being,  remedied  or 
perfected.  Because  we  are  the  men  we  are,  our 
work  and  way  are  of  such  a  sort :  but  because  our 
work  and  way  are  of  such  a  sort,  we  may  become 
men  of  this  or  of  the  other  quality  and  excellence. 
By  our  occupations  we  live — ^work  in  order  to  live, 
in  a  far  fuller  sense  of  the  word  life,  than  consider- 
ations of  meat,  drink,  sport,  and  gay  apparel  can  sup- 
ply us  with.  The  great  business  of  life,  we  repeat, 
is  to  live.  "  True,  indeed,"  says  some  toiler,  jvhose 
scanty  livelihood  sours,  and  probably  limits  too,  and 
lowers  his  thoughts  of  life  :  "  we  are  so  busy  that  it 
is  but  get  bread,  eat  it,  then  go  forth  to  getting  it 
again."  And  his  truly  is  one  of  the  sad — ^though  not 
of  the  saddest — ways,  in  which 

"  Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

But  though  somewhat  bitterly  many  must  needs  think, 
how  much  power  is  consumed  in  care  for  things 
which,  though  first  in  the  order  of  necessity,  are  not 
first  in  the  order  of  desire ;  yet  the  general  heart 
makes  consenting  response,  and  agrees  that  whether 
a  man  use  books  or  the  plough,  and  fight  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  tongue,  we  want  to  see  the  Man 
as  above  and  more  than  his  pursuit  or  profession. 
And  his  biography,  while  it  excites   the   particular 
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emulation  of  his  class — Statesmen,  Clergy,  Soldiers — 
must  move  us  all  by  qualities  and  affections  that  are 
human :  which  Soldier  may  teach  Statesman,  and 
Statesman,  Soldier:  in  which  peoples  may  emulate 
chiefs,  and  by  which  if  one  man  wields  well  a  sceptre, 
another  may  wield  well  a  spade.  That  Biography 
is  interesting  to  all  men  :  that  shelves  ranged  with 
select  lives  of  the  worthy,  or  the  note -worthy,  form  a 
most  medicinal  and  stimulative  department  of  the 
library  :  that  among  new  books  the  most  sought  for, 
are  ever  these  portraitures  of  men  and  commentaries 
on  their  career  and  actions,  these  things  are  all  well 
enough  known.  The  table  of  parlour  or  study,  the 
library  shelf,  the  Magazine  and  Newspaper,  the  half 
critical,  half  gossiping  personal  talk  of  friends  and 
families,  all  furnish  their  ready  testimony  to  the  en- 
chaining spell,  and  the  liberating  powers  of  Bio- 
graphy. Town  gossip  itself  is  a  kind  of  border  land 
between  Biography  and  Fiction.  For  if  in  it  the 
colouring  is  high  and  the  form  caricature,  and  Fancy 
— sometimes  more  wilful  than  kindly — twists  and 
turns  Fact ;  it  is  the  deeds  and  misdeeds,  the  woes  and 
pleasures  of  human  beings,  that  afford  the  favourite 
subject-matter.  Every  man  we  meet,  indeed,  is  as  a 
volume  of  Biography  whose  very  binding  is  partly 
significant  of  its  contents.  And  if  we  see  more  than 
face  and  dress,  see  the  man  in  his  own  place  and  at 
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home ;  we  scan  some  picture-illustrations,  though 
still  we  may  read  but  a  few  lines  or  few  pages  of  the 
book  of  his  life.  And  he  who  walks  city  or  country 
with  what  we  will  call  a  Biographic  eye,  shall  feel  so 
much  more  of  life's  power  than  of  life's  plan  ;  shall  be 
so  struck  with  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  to 
be  known,  and  the  number  of  these  varieties  un- 
described ;  shall  find  himself  so  threatened,  nay  op- 
pressed, by  Necessity,  as  he  looks  at  the  marks  of 
collar  and  scourge  every  where  so  visible  around  him  ; 
that  he  shall  long  for  the  light  and  relief  which  studies 
of  the  individual  career  can  afford  him.  He  feels  as 
if  his  own  individuality  must  be  drawn  into  this  vor- 
tex of  the  world  and  perish.  And  if  the  multitude 
destroy  not  him,  what  is  he, — poor  unit ! — to  do  to- 
wards saving  the  multitude  ?  What  are  his  few 
loaves  among  these  thousands  ?  He  is  but  one  ; 
what  can  he  effect  ?  shall  he  even  attempt  any  thing  ? 
Let  him  read  then  what  the  Individual  striving  out 
from  the  crowd  has  become ;  what,  in  presidency  over 
the  many,  or  in  combat  with  them,  he  has  achieved. 
From  a  multitude  we  must  retreat  to  a  man ;  and 
learning  from  him  that  it  is  possible  to  be  piously  and 
sturdily  individual,  we  may  contentedly  accept  our 
part  in  the  "  common  lot."  One  Biography  may  help 
conjecture  or  satisfy  reason  concerning  the  story  of  a 
thousand  unrecorded  lives.     And  how  few  even  of 
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the  deserving  among  tlie  multitude,  can  deserve,  as 
"  dear  sons  of  memory,"  to  be  shrined  in  the  public 
heart.  Few  of  us  die  unwept,  but  most  of  us  unwritten. 
We  shall  find  a  grave ;  less  certainly  a  tombstone ; 
and  with  much  less  likelihood  a  Biographer.  Those 
"  bright,  particular  "  stars  that  at  evening  look  to- 
wards us  from  afar,  yet  still  are  individual  in  the 
distance,  are  at  clearest  times  but  about  a  thousand : 
but  the  milky  lustre  that  runs  through  mid  heaven  is 
composed  of  a  million  million  lights,  which  are  not 
the  less  separate  because  seen  undistinguishably.  Ab- 
sorbed, not  lost,  in  the  multitude  of  the  unrecorded, 
our  private  dear  ones  make  part  in  this  mild,  blissful 
shining  of  the  "  general  assembly,"  the  great  con- 
gregation of  the  skies.  Thus,  the  Past  is  aglow 
with  the  unwritten,  the  nameless.  The  leaders,  sons 
of  fame,  conspicuous  in  lustre,  eminent  in  place ; 
these  are  the  few,  whose  great  individuality  burns 
with  distinct,  starry  light  through  the  dark  of  ages. 
Such  stars,  without  the  starry  way,  would  not  teach  us 
the  vastness  of  heaven :  and  the  *'  way,"  without  these, 
were  not  sufficient  to  gladden  and  glorify  the  night 
vnth  pomp  of  Hierarchical  Ascents  of  Domination. 

The  thousands  then,  of  whom  something  worth 
hearing  might  have  been  said,  must  yet  remain  with- 
out a  memorial,  except  such  a  one  as  the  general  his- 
tory of  an  age  gives  of  its  workmen  and  worthies. 
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And  it  is  no  small  thing  to  know  the  biographic  con- 
ditions under  which  the  thousands  of  the  unremember- 
ed,  who  were  our  sires  and  the  sires  of  our  advantages, 
and  our  heroism — if  we  have  any — lived  their  day. 
This  h  one  of  History's  functions  :  by  general  state- 
ments, and  the  tale  of  a  land's  warfare  and  political 
strifes,  to  help  us  to  biographic  thought  about  its 
households.  We  have  prospect  over  the  country 
which  our  forefathers  travelled,  and  know  that  on  so 
rough  a  path  the  falls  must  have  been  many ;  or  that 
on  so  smooth  a  road  the  luxurious  idlers  were  plenti- 
ful. Cloudy  and  windy  was  the  day :  there  were 
then  disastrous  upsets:  and  the  weary  feeling  and 
labbur  of  sad.  striving  hearts  we  can  at  least  guess  at. 
But  particular  biographic  recitals,  the  characteristic 
word  and  adventure  of  men  variously  representative, 
give  feature  to  the  generalities  of  History,  and  light 
up  and  reveal  the  country  we  are  surveying,  so  that  our 
heart  may  people  it  with  households  and  individuals. 
Courage  and  cowardice,  successes  and  reverses,  one 
man's  stone  dungeon  becoming  another  man's  stone 
stair  of  advancement ;  these  show  us  what  the  times 
were.  But  comparatively  few  are  the  men  wht)  have 
so  borne  the  weight  of  public  business  and  given  of 
their  spirit  or  scheme  to  their  day,  that  the  story  of 
their  life  and  of  their  times  may  be  fitly  written  as 
one.     Yet  how  grandly  is  the  force  of  the  Individual 
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shown  in  this :  that  a  man's  times  may  be  the  truest 
illustrations  of  himself.  His  age  affords  him  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  what  he  is :  when  we 
read  it,  we  read  him  ;  when  we  read  him,  we  read  it. 
And  if  with  gifts,  the  highest — either  might  of  the 
warrior,  or  might  of  the  statesman,  or  these  conjointly 
— his  Time  is  the  Man's  trainer,  it  trains  him  to  be- 
come himself  not  for  himself  alone,  but  that  he  may 
serve  his  age  and  the  future.  Much  that  specially 
interests  us  in  a  life — for  this  we  are  ever  asking  in 
a  History.  We  would  have  especially  the  life,  and 
so  the  History,  of  the  worthy.  By  what  laws  did 
the  man  become  what  he  was?  how  did  his  soul 
ripen  ?  Tell  us  of  the  trial  by  which  he  was  pro\iBd  : 
speak  of  Necessity's  attack  on  him,  and  of  how,  by  stoops 
and  by  delays,  by  the  fronting  breast  and  the  steady 
shoulder,  he  became  Necessity's  victor.  And  so  speak 
of  History :  it  is  but  mankind's  Biography.  Indi- 
vidual conscience,  individual  zeal,  wisdom,  and  affec- 
tions, are  constantly  operative  to  set  History  a  going. 
They  are  Biographic  rills  that  swell,  or  even  originate, 
History's  rivers.  And  all  that  determines  the  im- 
port of  a  single  human  story,  is  but  in  History  pre- 
sented socially,  with  magnitude  of  interest  for  the 
heart,  and  force  and  vastness  of  result  for  the  thought. 
How  came  such  a  People  to  be  here  and  thus  ?  How 
came  we  here  ?     What  has  our  ancestry  done  against 
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Circumstance?  What  has  Circumstance  done  for 
and  with  them  ?  And  what  is  our  special  inherited 
function  ?  Both  in  a  Life  and  in  a  History  we  would 
find  honourable  peace  established  between  necessity 
and  freedom  ;  the  strange  and  the  familiar,  the  public 
and  the  domestic,  blending ;  and  in  both  it  is  the  Per- 
sonal, with  its  limits  and  sufferings,  its  powers  and 
triumphs,  its  sin  and  worth,  that  specially  interests  us. 
But  when  we  are  feeling  that  public  affairs  are  a 
vast  tangle,  how  great  a  thing  it  shall  be  to  read  that 
here  was  an  individual  life  noble !  For  such  read- 
ing shall  give  us  one  of  two  benefits,  or  both.  It 
shall  make  us  think  History,  in  the  sense  of  an  evolu- 
tion of  affairs  ending  in  good,  possible ;  personal  cha- 
racter and  career  becoming  pledge  and  type  :  or  shall 
make  us  feel  as  if  we  could  do  without  a  knowledge 
of  history,  at  least  for  a  while;  content  with  the 
many  perfect  or  admirable  private  lives  which  bad 
times  cannot  hinder,  and  for  which,  indeed,  they  may 
give  especial  impulse  and  occasion. 

But  if  now,  apart  from  question  about  well  or  ill 
written  Biographies,  or  attempt  at  apportionment  of 
value  or  interest  to  particular  ones,  we  make  inquiry  as 
to  some  several  effects  of  biographic  reading  ;  we  may 
better  form  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Literature.  Are  you  not  then,  for  one  thing, 
we  ask,  struck  with  the  wealth  there  is  of  human 
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character  ?  It  will  often  happen  that  lives  are  writ- 
ten, no  worthier  than  others  of  a  record  :  these  teacli 
by  suggestion  how  much  of  the  not  known,  though 
not  the  best,  has  yet  use  and  value.  Common-place 
character  presented  with  some  individuality  of  attire 
and  gesture  both  pleases  and  surprises  us.  And 
forcible  men,  working  at  common  labours  in  some 
common  field,  present  themselves,  marked  with  those 
eccentricities  which  are  often  as  much  due  to  early 
accident  or  defect  of  training,  as  are  a  lameness  or  a 
twist  of  features.  The  eccentricity  that  was  first  as 
a  mocking  goblin,  became  afterwards  a  drudging 
one,  and  gave  strength  and  piquancy  to  what  had 
else  been  common.  Pascal  said,  there  was  much 
more  originality  in  the  world  than  was  suspected ; 
that  attentive  observation  would  disclose  the  fact. 
And  doubtless,  in  the  most  ordinary  group,  there  are 
interesting  differences.  Each  leaf  differs  from  its 
neighbour  and  from  all  other  leaves,  though  it  may 
be  known  at  a  glance  to  be  from  an  apple  or  an  oak 
— and  so  it  is  with  men.  But  as  in  the  case  of  leaves, 
we  note  the  pleasant  variety,  but  find  little  interest  in 
marking  particularly  the  variations  ;  so  also  of  men. 
The  "rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet"  sleep  under  their 
sods  :  and  the  few  particulars  told  on  the  head-stones 
of  their  graves — or  that  could  so  be  told — would  do 
pretty  well  as  much  to  discriminate  them,  as  their 
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full  history,  might  it  be  given  us — and  would  do 
enough. 

There  is  variety,  but  within  narrow  limits:  and 
both  our  affections  and  our  intellect  can  serve  their 
several  uses  best,  by  taking  the  group  and  leaving 
the  individuals.  The  naturalists  say,  There  is  life 
every  where  ;  the  very  rock  has  its  greenness.  And  so 
is  there  some  rude  trace  of  the  true  life  of  humanity — 
goodness,  wherever  men  are  found.  But  the  obscure 
places  have,  too,  their  "originals."  There  is  not  alone 
some  faint  general  shining,  in  the  ashes  of  common  life 
of  that  heavenly  fire,  which  no  violence  can  wholly 
trample  out,  and  no  neglect  is  suffered  quite  to  ex- 
tinguish ;  but  clear  flames  start  up,  bright  enough  to 
illumine  the  whole  narrow  district.  Far  off  in  a 
lonely,  unnoted  village,  perhaps,  lived  one,  a  very 
prince  in  well-doing,  but  his  territory  only  a  country 
of  a  few  miles  circuit.  A  true,  good  heart  beat  there 
its  regular  strokes  for  half  a  century,  heard  as  little 
over  the  rest  of  the  land  as  the  church  clock  of  the 
place.  Here  was  really  human  power  and  worth : 
and  the  great  distributing  hand  of  Providence  gave 
its  bounty:  the  Ever-watchful  Eye  saw  to  the  due 
perfecting  of  character  by  trial.  Or  again,  down  in 
a  low  stratum  of  social  life,  in  your  own  city,  or  in 
a  similar  one,  you  find — that  is,  the  book  finds  for  you 
— signs  of  singular  and  admirable  individuals,  who. 
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under  quite  other  conditions  tlian  your  own,  lived 
their  day  and  did  their  day's  work  well.  Kinsmen, 
kinswomen  of  ours,  these  are,  if  we  are  worthy. 
We  acknowledge  them  with  pride,  or  if  with  shame, 
shame  for  ourselves  and  not  for  them.  Rich  indeed 
is  earth,  our  country,  our  time,  for  the  biographic 
student  and  discoverer. 

How  does  the  botanist  search  ever,  as  he  walks  and 
wanders,  for  fair  and  complete  specimens  of  known 
plants,  or  for  new  species  and  varieties  !  and  his  heart 
brightens  and  quivers  like  a  pool  which  receives  wind 
and  sunshine  at  the  same  instant,  when  he  sees,  or 
thinks  he  sees,  some  rare  form  and  tint  gleaming 
through  the  hiding  of  the  bushes.  So  should  it  be 
in  searching  for  fair  bloomings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
new  varieties  of  human  character  and  affections. 
With  pleasure  we  greet  fresh  and  fairer  instances  of 
character  heretofore  observed  :  and  for  new  forms  we 
have  a  calm  eye  quickly  observant :  we  hang  admir- 
ingly over  beauty,  and  seek  to  relate  what  we  discover 
to  other  forms  and  developments,  recognising  and  hon- 
ouring with  delight  the  law  of  Order  in  human  life, 
devised  and  sustained  by  the  infinite  Reason. 

But  another  thing  that  Biography  suggests  is  this, 
That  there  are  in  all  lives  touches  of  romance.  Sor- 
row and  joy  are  everybody's ;  but  strange  escape, 
unexpected  event,  peculiar  combinations  of  good  hap 
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and  mishap — these  are  far  more  common  than  is  be- 
lieved, or  at  least  is  considered  and  remembered. 
All  men  have  a  tale  to  tell  that  they  would  think 
scarce  worth  the  telling,  and  their  neighbour  would 
think  scarce  worth  the  hearing,  but  for  wrongs  to 
complain  of  and  vexations  to  describe.  But  not  only 
can  all  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  life  tell  of  actual 
service ;  almost  all  can  give  his  own  instance  of  the 
hair-breadth  scape.  Every  day  is  a  field  day  and 
an  adventure  day  to  somebody.  Scattered  in  books 
are  recitals  of  wild  and  sad  adventure  ;  portraitures 
of  the  marred  faces  of  men  battered  and  bereaved  by 
assaults  of  that  Iron  Hand — how  relentless  it  seems  ! 
^-of  which  all  feel  sometimes  the  pressure.  But  the 
like  is  to  be  found  quite  near  us.  There  are  well- 
nigh  as  many  romances  as  there  are  men  ;  though, 
alas  !  we  often  figure  but  poorly  in  our  own  ro- 
mance. 

Not  but  that  there  are  many  Biographies,  the  spe- 
cial lesson  of  which  is,  that  life  has  its  exceptive 
cases  ;  cases  so  dissimilar  to  others  in  wild  frightful- 
ness,  or  in  the  uninterrupted  summer  stillness  in 
which  the  day  passed,  and  the  work  was  done,  that 
we  say,  These  give  us  the  opposite  limits  between 
which  human  experience  ranges,  and  show  how  wide 
life's  field  is.  Yet  Biography,  discovering  so  much 
romance  where  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  life,  the 
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place,  and  the  work  of  the  man  would  not  have  in- 
dicated it,  in  lifting  the  veil  from  the  one,  lifts  it 
from  the  many.  Or  showing  us  how  in  the  circle 
of  relationships,  of  which  he  whose  course  we  follow 
was  centre,  there  were  strange  persons,  dark  spaces, 
quite  singular  events  ;  it  compels  the  thought,  that 
if  indeed  every  man  be  not  himself  a  romance,  few 
men  have,  or  rather  no  man  has,  such  a  charmed 
circle  of  comrades  and  relations  that  romance  can- 
not enter  it.  Thus  we  may  read  of  one  who,  though 
few  knew  the  event  of  his  life  and  its  effect,  as  they 
dealt  and  spoke  with  the  man,  and  got  the  benefit  of 
his  sedateness,  had  suffered  in  some  one  of  life's  great 
shipwrecks  and  been  saved  ;  and  we  must  needs  say. 
Are  not  such  cases  more  numerous  than  we  have 
ever  thought  for  ?  And  of  another  we  read,  who 
was  cousin  or  friend  to  some  such  sufferer,  did  the 
work  and  had  share  in  the  pain  of  sympathy :  and 
now  we  say,  If  we  all  fall  not  into  the  waters,  how 
few  but  have  the  salt  spray  from  another's  fall  dashed 
in  their  faces  ! 

Biography,  then,  makes  life  known  to  us  as  more 
wealthy  in  character,  and  much  more  remarkable  in 
its  every-day  stories,  than  we  had  deemed  it.  An- 
other good  it  does  us  is  this.  It  introduces  us  to 
some  of  our  most  agreeable  and  stimulative  friend- 
ships.   People  may  be  more  beneficially  intimate  with 
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one  they  never  saw,  than  even  with  neighbour  or 
brother.  Many  a  solitary,  puzzled^  incommunicative 
person  has  found  society  provided,  his  riddle  read, 
and  his  heart's  secret  that  longed  and  strove  for  ut- 
terance out-spoken  for  him,  in  a  Biography.  And 
both  a  love  purer  than  any  yet  entertained  may  be 
originated,  and  a  pure  but  ungratified  love  already 
existing,  find  an  object,  by  the  visit  of  a  Biography. 
In  actual  life  you  see  your  friend  to-day,  and  will  see 
him  again  to-morrow  or  next  year,  but  in  the  dear 
book  you  have  your  friend  and  all  his  experiences  at 
once  and  ever.  He  is  with  you  wholly,  and  may  be 
with  you  at  any  time.  He  lives  for  you,  and  has  al- 
ready died  for  you,  to  give  finish  to  the  meaning, 
fulness  and  sanctity  to  the  comfort  of  his  days.  He 
is  mysteriously  above  as  well  as  before  you,  by  this 
fact  that  he  has  died.  Thus  your  intimate  is  your 
superior ;  your  solace,  but  your  support,  too  ;  and  an 
example  of  the  victory  to  which  he  calls  you.  His 
end — or  her  end — is  our  own  in  view,  and  the  flag- 
ging spirit  revives.  We  see  the  goal,  and  gird  our 
loins  anew  for  the  race.  Or,  speaking  of  things 
minor,  there  is  fresh  prospect  of  the  game,  there  is 
companionship  in  the  hunt,  and  spirit  for  the  win- 
ning. Such  Biography,  too,  is  a  mirror  in  which  we 
see  ourselves,  and  we  see  that  we  may  trim  or  adorn, 
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or  that  the  plain  signs  of  our  deficient  health  or  ill 
ruled  temper  may  set  us  to  look  for,  and  to  use  the 
means  of  improvement.  But  such  a  mirror  is  as  a 
water  one  ;  in  which  first  you  may  see  your  face,  and 
which  then  becomes  for  you  a  bath  to  wash  away  the 
stains  you  see,  and  to  offer  its  pure,  cool  stream  as  a 
restorative  and  cosmetic  for  your  wrinkles  and 
pallors.  And  what  a  pleasure  there  will  be  some- 
times as  we  peruse  a  biography,  in  finding  another 
Avho  is  so  like  ourself ;  saying  the  same  things,  feel- 
ing the  same  dreads,  and  shames,  and  fiutterings  ; 
hampered  and  harassed  much  as  poor  self  is.  Then, 
the  escapes  of  such  a  friend  give  us  hope  of  deliver- 
ance for  ourself ;  and  his  better,  or  if  not  better,  yet, 
rewarded,  patience,  freshens  our  eye  and  sinews,  and 
puts  a  staff  into  our  hand.  And  certain  seals  of  im- 
possibility that  we  had  put  on  this  stone,  and  on  that, 
beneath  which  our  hopes  lay  buried,  are  by  this  bio- 
graphy, as  by  a  visiting  angel,  effectually  broken,  and 
our  hopes  arise  again.  Our  view  of  life  becomes  more 
complete  because  we  see  the  whole  of  his,  or  of  hers. 
We  view  life,  too,  in  a  more  composed,  tender  way. 
Wavering  faith,  in  its  chosen  determining  principles, 
is  confirmed.  In  quiet  comparison  of  ourselves  with 
one  of  our  own  class,  or  one  who  has  made  the  mark 
for  which  we  are  striving,  we  are  shamed  to  have 
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done  no  better,  and  stirred  to  attempt  former  things 
again,  or  fresh  ones  in  a  stronger  and  more  patient 
spirit. 

Connected  with  these  biographic  intimacies,  is  the 
feeling  we  get,  of  obtaining  by  such  lives  of  the  good 
and  eminent,  that  very  coveted  thing, — creditable, 
dignified  relationships.  Those  who  shall  not  feel  it 
to  be  a  very  mighty  matter,  that  they  are  fifth  cousin 
to  some  peer — perhaps  decayed  peer — of  the  realm, 
shall  yet  flush  and  thrill,  stand  the  taller,  and  walk 
the  more  erect,  when  they  feel  their  affinities  to  the 
great  philanthropist,  historian,  statesman  ;  some  peer 
of  the  best,  that  he  might  be  patron  of  the  justly 
aspiring.  And  this  feeling  of  honour  and  strength 
given  us  by  our  dignified  spiritual  relative,  comes  by 
happy  application  of  an  instinct  and  a  tendency  that 
are  with  sad  frequency  abused.  If  names  of  honour 
stood  ever  for  things  honourable,  to  feel  no  nobler 
by  cousinship  to  the  noble,  were  to  be  impassive  to 
the  finest  incitements  to  virtue.  But  "  what's  in  a 
name  ?  "  Why,  we  must  answer,  falsehood  often  is. 
And  the  trap  of  a  false  trust  is  baited  with  the  "  name" 
of  the  deceiver.  The  name  a  man  shares  with  his 
kindred  may  shelter  a  weakling  or  a  villain  ;  or  may 
be  a  fetter  in  the  outset,  and  a  damage  in  the  career, 
of  the  honest  and  the  able.  Through  relationships 
come  suspicions  of   infirmity  and    evil,   auguries  of 
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good.  Are  not  the  base  born,  the  base  kinned,  them- 
selves base  ?  We  must  look  carefully  lest  it  prove  so. 
The  house  is  good,  the  lineage  is  good,  is  not  the 
man  good  too  ?  There  is  at  least  fair  hope.  Double 
honour  to  the  true  w^ho  come  from  Nazareth.  Double 
sliame  to  the  false  and  coward,  who  are  English  too. 
Try  men  ever  as  individuals.  They  may  rise,  but  not 
be  able  to  raise  their  kin.  Their  kin  may  fall,  but 
not  be  able  to  sink  them  too. 

But  the  common  instincts  of  nature,  in  however 
perverted  and  fantastic  forms  their  action  is  present- 
ed, suggest  fine  lessons  of  wisdom  about  humanity — 
lessons  too,  perhaps,  about  the  "  labour  and  sorrow  " 
requisite  for  getting  entry  for  wisdom's  thoughts  and 
rule.  And  so  relationships  are  never  mere  nothings 
to  a  man.  And  should  all  his  kin  be  base  in  blood, 
he  must  get  kinsmen  in  spirit  who  are  noble,  or  life 
will  not  be  supportable  to  him.  Men  may  discuss, 
pro  and  con,  the  question  of  Lords  and  Houses  of 
Lords,  and  we  may  hear  both  sides  or  the  seven  sides 
of  the  matter  argued.  But  Lords  of  genius,  intellect, 
and  honour  are — as  they  are  needed  to  be — duly 
born  and  installed  for  us,  and  their  memorial  written. 
They  are  our  spiritual,  our  intellectual  patrons.  We 
are  theirs  :  they,  ours.  They  are  above  us,  not  to 
frown  us  away  from  their  unapproachable  precipitous- 
ness,  but  to  shelter  us  in  heats,  and  supply  us  with 
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water  springs.  We  are  ever  the  greater  for  that 
which  is  greater  than  we,  in  what  all  men,  even  the 
liighest,  ai*e  but  the  more  perfectly  becoming. 

And  these  distinguished  written  worthies  are  the 
most  diffusive  conduits  of  kindliness ;  most  efficient 
promoters  of  favour  and  good  understanding  amongst 
various  sorts  of  men.  One  of  them  who  was,  say,  a 
welcome  guest  at  a  hundred  houses,  is  now  familiarly 
known,  mentioned  warmly,  quoted  respectfully,  at  a 
thousand,  or  even  at  ten  thousand.  And  when  some 
great  sectarian — let  the  sect  be  social,  political,  or 
ecclesiastical — who,  because  great,  was  more  human, 
more  Uke  us  all  and  rejoicing  to  be  more  like  us  all, 
than  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  comes  to  be  with  us  at 
table  or  chair — paying  his  visits  in  that  magic  vehicle, 
the  printed  book,  not  at  a  thousand  houses  only,  but 
at  a  thousand  houses  at  once — we  feel  delightedly? 
and  not  without  due  surprise  and  blushing,  how  much 
good  there  is  among  people  whom  we  knew  not,  or 
forgot,  or  sniffed  at,  or  reprobated.  Barriers  are 
broken  ;  bonds  made  or  tightened.  Quickened  pulses 
of  practical,  all-hoping  charity  beat  every  where. 
All  do  honour  to  the  great  Englishman,  Workman, 
Christian.  And  because  all  men  have  so  much  to 
claim  in  him,  all  feel  that  they  have  more  than  they 
knew  to  claim  in  and  to  approve  of  each  other.  A 
conviction  alike  of  the  unity  of  men  and  the  frag- 
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mentariness  of  individuals  and  social  sections,  forces 
itself  on  the  reader's  soul.  This  man  of  another  sec- 
tion than  ours,  how  similarly  yet  how  differently 
useful  his  heart — if  we  do  not  honour  ourselves 
too  much  in  saying  so — how  much  in  unison  with  our 
own !  yet  his  zeal  intent  on  many  things  to  which 
we  scarcely  turn,  while  ours  is  given  to  thoughts, 
which,  if  they  visited  his  brain,  came  not  as  guests 
to  a  home,  but  only  to  pass  through  the  avenues  of 
his  mind  like  strangers  through  the  streets  of  a  city  ! 
How  fragmentary  we  all  are ;  how  mutually  neces- 
sary as  supplemental ;  how  like  we  all  are ;  how 
united  we  should  be ; — these  are  the  charitable  sug- 
gestions ;  the  beautiful,  fervent  common-places  of 
Biography.  The  streams  of  Meribah — streams  of 
strife — are  pretty  numerous  in  the  world  :  and  we 
hail  any  good  new  Biography  as  an  influence  which, 
cast  into  some  one  or  several  of  these  streams,  will 
quiet  and  sweeten  them.  Biography  may  even  breathe 
over  a  country,  or  over  a  vast  company  of  men,  as  a 
soft,  balmy  air  ;  and  give  not  only  a  shower  to  scat- 
.tjSred  fields,  but  shed  on  the  land  extensively  a  boun- 
teous rain.  Thus  it  liberalizes  and  ripens  deficient  or 
incipient  charity.  For  in  hearts  where  we  may  not 
say  no  charity  is,  the  stream  is  often  very  scant ;  and 
in  feelings  where  there  is,  we  can  perceive,  some 
sweetness,  there  may  be  too  plainly  a  dominant  sour. 
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The  liberalizing  and  ripening  power  is  then  wanted. 
But  Biography,  too,  will  so  increase  our  human 
acquaintanceship,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  life  may  be  led  and  true  work 
done,  that  a  certain  hospitality  of  soul  and  adapt - 
ableness  of  sympathy  will  become  characteristic  of 
the  biographic  student.  The  heart  is  a  chamber  that 
enlarges,  the  more  the  company  it  has  to  receive  : 
let  them  come  from  porth  or  south,  it  will  find  room 
for  all.  And  if  to  be  a  great  man  amongst  so  many, 
is  scarce  possible  ;  to  be  a  nobody  were  a  shame. 
We  must  be  humble,  not  mean  and  coward.  The 
average  people  are  the  numerous  people ;  but  the 
number  of  note-worthy  facts  far  exceeds  that  of  note- 
worthy individuals ;  and  that  may  be  true  of  most 
men,  and  therefore  of  us,  which  is  our  Biographic 
specialty,  raising  us  above  the  ordinary  level,  if  but 
for  a  day,  in  interest  to  others  or  in  honour  among 
them.  But  is  there  not  another  thing,  which,  when 
we  are  speaking  of  some  of  the  uses  of  Biography, 
deserves  to  be  named?  Do  we  not  feel  of  those 
Greater  and  Better  Ones,  whose  stories,  if  they  be  not 
the  chief  portion  of  this  literature,  are  so  valued  a 
one  ;  as  if  they  were  just  the  people  who  had  passed 
limits  which  restrain  the  rest  and  the  most  of  the 
world,  who  cannot  or  will  not  rise?  The  average 
lot,  we  say,  is  to  be  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
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things,  and  those  things  not  great ;  and  the  average 
character,  to  feel  not  very  purely,  to  do  net  very 
wisely.  Of  most  men,  "  story,  there's  none  to  tell, 
sir,"  except  that  they  have  been  as  the  seamen  say, 
"  knocked  about  in  the  channel."  They  scarce  have 
got  out  on  high  seas  at  all — "  bound  in  shallows," 
driven  of  winds  in  narrow  places.  As  to  virtue  ; 
they  have  been  tow  to  temptation.  Their  constancy 
has  snapped  at  the  first  strain.  They  have  gone 
hither  and  thither  on  the  wind  of  circumstance, 
rather  as  the  leaf  to  fade,  than  the  seed  to  root. 
They  have  grown  to  a  worldly  maturity,  not  to  a 
human  one.  As  soon  as  boyhood  began  to  turn  to 
youth,  they  began  to  outgrow  their  better  self,  and 
now  have  left  behind  what  was  delicate  and  fine,  as 
they  have  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  infancy.  It 
is  thus  doubtless  of  very  many.  But  in  Biography, 
we  have  Men  who  rise  above  lower  atmospheres  ; 
transcend  common  limits.  And  how  do  they  serve 
us  ?  Why,  in  passing  limits  they  have  broken  them, 
and  opened  for  us  doors  of  liberty  and  advance.  In 
going  above  us,  they  light  our  way  to  follow.  And 
they  quicken  our  sorrows,  yet  arouse  our  hopes  for  the 
world.  No  mere  successful  prize  drawers,  they,  in  life's 
lottery  of  good  things.  Fugitive  slaves  rather,  from 
cruel  custom's  work  and  whip,  they  have  achieved 
the  improbable  possible ;    rescued  something  of  life 
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from  dark  shame  :  and  done  us  all  a  service  by  out- 
doing us.  Fugitives,  we  say,  who  in  breaking  their 
own  chain,  have  loosened  ours  and  many.  And  the 
word  suggests  one  thing  of  those  we  have  to  offer  on 
Autobiography. 

Tiie  Fugitive — only  himself  can  tell  the  story 
which  only  himself  knows.  And  there  is  much  in 
any  life  whose  outer  events  have  been  remarkable, 
which  only  the  Autobiographer  can  give  us  ;  either 
directly,  or  by  helping  the  Biographer.  And  in  a  life 
that  has  specially  been  one  of  inward  encounters,  and 
transition ;  whose  story  is  that  of  husbandry,  conquest, 
and  adventure  in  an  inward  kingdom,  the  Autobio- 
grapher is  almost  all  to  us.  He  may  be  unconscious 
self-re velator  in  his  letters  ;  or  in  his  various  books, 
if  he  was  a  writer.  But  whether  he,  by  his  pen- 
strokes — ^surveying  himself  and  his  course  in  me- 
mory's magic  crystal — draw  for  us  portraiture  and 
scenes  that  he  may  present  us :  or  whether  letters  and 
journals,  that  he  knew  not  he  was  writing  for  us,  be 
gathered  from  far  and  near,  assemble  themselves  to 
move  the  sympathy,  and  to  ask  the  judgment  of  the 
public  about  him — it  is  from  himself  the  best  mate- 
rials of  his  Biography  are  drawn. 

The  secrecies  and  spiritualities  of  life,  are  alike 
particularly  disclosed  in  Autobiography.  But  as 
they  who  talk  much  of  themselves,  talk  often  too 
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much  ;  and  as  that  which  exceeds  measure  is  likely 
also  to  be  vitiate  in  quality — in  a  flood,  for  instance, 
the  water  is  not  only  too  much,  but  too  muddy — 
Autobiographers  have  their  temptations.  Their 
books  may  be  but  self-embalmings  of  vain,  self-cen- 
tred men,  who  show  no  better,  and  are  worth  some- 
thing less,  if  that  be  possible,  when  thus  mummified, 
with  spices  of  complacency  and  wrappings  of  preten- 
sion about  them,  than  when  alive,  and  flourishing  in 
their  various  vanities.  Yet  there  is  often  that,  most 
personal  and  private  to  a  man,  which  it  helps  and  in- 
terests the  world  much  to  know.  And  again  :  both 
his  character  and  his  course  may  have  been  so  great 
and  extraordinary,  that  what  he  himself  thought  of 
them,  we  feel  must  be  best  worth  hearing.  He  only 
can  adequately  paint,  or  reflect,  and  interpret  for  us. 
Thus  of  Shakspere,  we  would  rather  have  an  Auto- 
biography, than  a  Biography.  A  life  so  much  more 
of  thought  than  of  event,  and  the  life  of  such  a 
thinker,  himself  may  best  teU.  And  Shakspere's 
Sonnets  are  indeed  Autobiographic  hints.  Like  the 
Sun,  the  Man  Shakspere  is  hidden  in  his  own  bright- 
ness. But  these  are  rendings  of  the  robe  of  light, 
through  which  glancing,  we  see  something  of  a  dark- 
ness, something  of  that  stuff"  of  mortality  of  which  all 
mankind  are  made.  It  is  true  we  do  not  need  such  a 
book  as  Shakspere's  Autobiography,  valuable  as,  if 
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done  after  the  manner  of  Goethe's,  it  would  needs  be. 
Yet  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  such  a  book  he  would 
write  of  himself  what  none  else  could  write  of  him. 
He  had  too  wide  and  illuminated  an  out-look  on  the 
world  ;  too  marvellous  a  power  for  expressing  parts 
of  himself  in  his  several  creations  ;  and  was  too  busy 
in  the  vocation  befitting  such  great  gifts,  to  need  or 
have  time  to  give  us  results  of  meditative  introvi- 
sion,  in  which- he  should  express  separately,  as  his 
own,  what  was  all  men's  or  many  men's,  or  more 
specially  another's  than  his.  Yet  by  such  meditative 
introvision  as  gives  singularity  and  spiritual  emo- 
tiveness  to  the  best  matter  in  Autobiographic  books, 
did  he  obtain  much  of  that  thought  with  which  he  has 
laden  kings,  ladies,  fairies,  and  many  manners  of 
everj'-day  folk.  Christopher  Wren  needed  not  to 
build  himself  a  monument  in  his  Church  ;  the  Church 
was  monument  enough  :  and  so,  says  Milton,  is  Shak- 
spere's  "unvalued  book."  There,  in  writing  the 
world,  he  has  so  written  himself,  that  he 

"  Sepulchred  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

Study  the  great :  and  as  Nile  still  draws  from  its  in- 
accessible sources,  yet  still  runs  on  to  the  sea,  and 
when  you  commit  yourself  to  its  stream  bears  you 
downward  towards  the  immensity  to  which  it  travels. 
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SO  these  :  they  live  from  within,  but  they  work  out- 
ward and  onward,  and  they  bear  you  with  them  to 
that  ocean  towards  which  all  true  Personalities  work, 
and  in  which  all  their  effects  mingle.  But  as  rivers 
must  have  sources,  and  these  perennial,  or  they  can- 
not have  courses  too;  so  men  have  source-seeking 
curiosity  and  instinct,  and  must  needs  trace  these,  get 
access  to  them  or  know  that  they  are  inaccessible. 
If  a  Cromwell  sweeps  mightily  onward,  and  can  as 
little  stand  to  tell  his  course  as  a  river  stay  its  stream 
to  say  whence  it  came  and  to  enumerate  its  windings, 
yet  how  thankful  we  all  are  to  a  Carlyle,  who  finds 
for  us  and  shows  us  the  sources  of  his  strength. 
And  Cromwell  himself,  if  too  great  to  be  his  own 
Biographer,  provides  unconsciously  means  for  our  es- 
timate of  his  character,  and  for  determining  the 
problem  of  his  integrity,  by  those  late-used  Auto- 
biographic materials,  his  letters  and  speeches.  These 
sheeted  dead,  the  old  business  letters  of  an  old  trou- 
blous time,  are  roused  to  some  purpose  from  their 
graves,  and  tell  truth  with  a  tongue  not  too  time- 
rusted  to  be  both  audible  and  articulate. 

Of  great  men  who  have  written  some  memoir  of 
themselves,  Goethe  is  a  principal  example,  and  Bun- 
yan — great  too,  if  in  another  way.  And  these,  telling 
us  what  none  but  they  could  know;  what  is  worth 
knowing ;  and  what  they  alone  could  tell  with  ful- 
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ness  and  discrimination,  and  with  due  interpretative 
and  antidotal  commentary,  serve  us  well.  So  Jean 
Paul  gives  us  Autobiographic  sketch  of  his  young  days, 
and  helps  us  to  see  how  his  soul  became  strange  and 
strong  as  we  find  it.  Young  days !  how  wonderful 
these  often  are  !  What  deep,  what  unsuspected  ca- 
pacity of  sorrow  often  lies  in  a  young  heart !  If  man- 
hood's acts  were  but  as  holy  as  youth's  aspirations, 
the  bright  and  breezy  morning  of  the  great  Day  of 
Victory  would  soon  arrive.  For  the  sorrow  is  a 
generous  sorrow.  And  did  but  one  sufier  "for 
righteousness'  sake  "  in  mature  life,  for  the  ten  who 
in  youth  think  they  could  bo  even  crucified,  might 
they  but  help  the  world,  martyrs  would  soon  render 
martyrdom  unnecessary.  Sometimes  early  sentiment  is 
as  the  seed-leaf  which  appears  above  ground  before  the 
true  leaf,  nourishing  this  and  the  early  shoots  upwards 
and  downwards,  its  own  broad,  green  expanse  dis- 
appearing, when  it  has  yielded  that  nourishment  by 
which  the  plant  is  able  to  appear  in  its  full  distinctive 
form.  And  sometimes  it  happens  with  men  in  the 
outset  as  with  some  insects,  whose  wings  before  they 
are  fully  spread  out,  appear  for  a  time  moist  and  loose. 
The  hot  sun  may  strike  on  the  wing,  and,  hardening 
it  prematurely,  a  certain  transition  incomplete  state 
becomes  permanent.  Perhaps  a  happy  childhood  and 
a  sorrowful  shaded  youth  has  been  the  lot  of  many  of 
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those  who  have  helped  the  world  bear  or  be  rid  of  its 
yoke ;  and  the  drops  from  whose  bleeding  heart  have 
reversed  the  miracle  of  ancient  Egypt — the  blood 
changing  into  sweet  water-fountains. 

Cowper  again,  if  more  gentleman  than  Titan,  yet 
strong  :  so  polished,  so  domestic,  so  holy,  so  humour- 
ous, shows  us  his  sad  but  genial  soul,  his  letters  being 
so  many  strokes  of  the  Autobiographer's  pencil.  And 
though  you  can  make  for  him  but  a  short  story,  which 
a  few  pages  will  tell,  yet  you  feel,  Here  is  a  full,  rich 
life.  And  these  letters,  like  the  light,  electric  threads 
by  which  the  gossamer — throwing  off  another  and  an- 
other as  it  needs  them — sustains  itself  the  long  sum- 
mer day  in  the  high,  serene  air,  still  raise  up  many  a 
reader  to  a  pure  and  peaceful  elevation,  and  as  he 
reads  on,  the  next  and  the  next^  sustain  him  there. 
Biography  may  give  us  too  much  of  the  man's  house 
and  business ;  Autobiography  too  much  of  his  heart, 
its  sickness  perhaps  rather  than  its  health.  But  men's 
tendencies  are  quite  usually  enough  externalizing  to 
need  what  is  counteractive.  The  proper  outlet  for 
Heart  is  Work.  The  proper  retreat  and  refectory  of 
the  workman  is  Heart.  And  if  w^e  do  not  see  the 
man  at  home  as  well  as  out  of  doors,  we  feel  that  vre 
neither  see  him  fully  nor  truly.  If  his  usual  dress 
be  one  of  court  or  dignity  ;  his  mien  severe,  his  gait 
grave ;   we  want  to  see  him  in  graceful  undress,  in 
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family  relaxation,  lest  we  have  only  a  sort  of  horror 
of  him  as  a  machine  of  human  forces — not  a  man, 
with  our  own  ordinary  cravings  and  relishes.  We  may 
find  more  of  a  man  in  a  memorandum,  than  in  a 
ti*ansaction  :  more,  in  a  casual  kiss,  tear,  or  pleasantry, 
than  even  in  a  course  of  great  public  affairs.  And 
when  we  study  the  transaction  or  the  affairs,  after 
having  thus  better  learnt  the  man ;  we  no  longer 
shout  merely  over  the  good  he  does,  as  with  the 
huzza !  of  one  of  a  crowd ;  but  we  flush  with  pride, 
and  give  that  look  of  quiet,  fervent  welcome,  proper 
to  a  friend  or  one  of  the  family. 

We  all  get  Autobiographic  at  our  fire-sides  some- 
times. That  is  a  rare  father  who  has  nothing  to  tell 
his  children  of  young  days,  worth  their  hearing :  and 
who  does  not  in  his  tale  make  some  disclosure  of  his 
heart's  secret  workings,  former  and  present,  the  light 
and  the  shadow,  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  sorrow, 
fear,  pleasure,  wishes.  We  may  sometimes  best 
freshen  our  eye  for  outlook  on  the  future,  by  shedding 
a  tear  for  the  past.  A  man  must  be  a  hard,  dull  fel- 
low who  never  yearns  over  his  dead  days,  of  which 
Time  has  bereaved  him :  and  must  have  lost  heart  or 
sense  if  he  knows  not  that  the  tender  affections  and 
regrets  of  his  Autobiographic  hours,  are  dew  and  gen- 
tle rain  for  the  brightest  and  most  auspicious  unfold- 
ing of  Plope's  blossoms.     Too  much  rain  will  make 
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the  blossom  fall  earlj,  before  the  fruit  has  set ;  will 
beat  down  what  blooms  and  is  growing.  But  as  these 
rains  are  partly  at  our  command,  to  say,  Come,  or 
Go ;  we  should  use  the  liberty  well.  It  is  after  nights 
that  are  starry,  not  nights  that  are  cloudy,  that  there 
is  most  dew :  so  in  our  grave,  retrospective  hours,  it 
is  well  if  there  is  a  religious  glory,  not  a  worldly  dul- 
ness,  overhead.  Then  all  that  is  within  us  of  Wit, 
Love,  Vigour,  Intellect,  Enterprise,  is  renewed  for 
that  morrow  of  life  which  yet  remains. 

And  so  of  the  morrow  of  the  World.  The  World 
gets  freshness  and  nerve  for  its  morrow,  by  the  study 
of  its  yesterday.  The  choicest  literature  of  the  ages 
comprises  in  itself  Autobiographic  memoranda  of  the 
world's  life:  and  coins,  structures,  laws,  institutes, 
are  illustrative  collections.  The  spirit  of  experience 
is  that  of  power  and  prophecy.  Proverbially,  how- 
ever, one  man's  fall  will  not  teach  another  man  cau- 
tion :  and  if  at  last  we  say,  experience  does  make 
even  the  foolish  wise,  it  is  his  own  experience,  not 
that  of  which  he  hears  or  reads  the  recital.  And 
nations  in  like  manner  must  suffer  to  learn.  History's 
tale  will  not  impress  them  like  adversity's  stripes. 
But  it  is  not  universally  true  either  of  men  or  nations 
— perhaps  not  even  so  widely  true  as  proverbial  words 
would  seem  to  imply — that  they  learn  not  from  the 
experience  of  others.     According  to  the  disposition 
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of  a  man's  or  of  a  nation's  life,  will  be  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  tale  of  other  men  and  other  times.  Indi- 
viduals and  peoples  must  have  an  experience  of  their 
own  as  well  as  a  breath  and  a  habitation :  but  the 
wiser  they  are,  the  more  interesting  in  study,  the  more 
available  in  conduct,  will  other  experience  be.  But 
History  is  never  only  a  utilitarian  study  of  the  past 
for  the  sake  of  the  future,  according  now  to  a  higher 
and  now  to  a  lower  doctrine  of  uses.  To  enrich  our- 
selves for  the  internal  life  of  wisdom  and  religion ; 
and  to  ennoble  by  these  riches  our  ordinary  temper 
and  choice ;  for  this  we  visit  the  past  so  contempla- 
tively, becoming  travellers  through  the  provinces  of 
time.  We  mark  the  storms  rise,  and  their  hushing. 
We  see  the  infancy  of  peoples,  and  their  robust  way- 
ward youth ;  then  note  perhaps,  after  a  few  gleams 
of  glory,  mid-life  enslaved  or  early  age  set  in.  We 
watch  as  the  great  drama  unfolds,  how  the  persons 
become  more  numerous  and  the  event  complicates. 
The  play  and  the  force  of  passion ;  the  curse  of  crime ; 
pity  and  probity  every  where  re -appearing  after  the 
floods,  as  the  self-heal  of  the  times  ;  the  great  repre- 
sentative and  exceptional  individuals :  the  Man  too 
strong  in  victorious  villany  to  care  for  a  nation's 
wail  or  heed  its  assault;  the  Nation  too  strong  in 
obdurate  ignorance  and  sensuality  to  let  the  reforms 
and  wisdom  of  the  solitary  good    have  course — all 
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this,  and  how  much  more  do  we  behold  !  And  still 
time  and  story  are  parallel  to  story  and  time.  And 
for  our  own  age,  and  of  what  is  most  foreign  in  man- 
ner and  form,  as  Herbert  says  of  the  words  of  Scripture 
so  may  we  say  of  those  of  History  : 

"Thy  words  do  find  me  out  and  parallels  bring, 
And  in  another  make  me  understood." 

To  no  man  could  History  be  interesting,  but  that  it 
can  show  him  familiar  humanity  in  other  guise  than 
he  has  seen  it;  familiar  passions,  mingled  in  other 
proportion,  in  fuller  or  different  play,  working  good 
or  disaster  under  new  conditions.  And  to  no  wise 
man  could  its  study  be  other  than  a  misery,  did  it  not 
afford  in  types  of  desired  general  ends,  pledges  of 
such  ends  and  of  a  final  one.  The  story  of  the  past 
world's  fall  and  shame  would  be  the  overthrow  of  pre- 
sent hope,  did  not  the  world  rise  after  seven  falls,  or 
seventy  times  seven,  unconquered  and  indomitable. 
But  we  have  the  story  of  the  risings,  as  of  the  falls. 
We  get  from  History  the  conditions  and  the  patience 
of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  its  spirit.  Little  should  we 
speed  in  the  mixed  mathematics  of  physics,  depend- 
ent as  they  are  upon  the  pure  mathematics  of  form 
and  number,  without  exterior  observation.  And 
the  mixed  morals  of  life,  requiring  the  purest  theory 
of  morals  we  can  bring,  yet  how  much  social  and 
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historic*  observation  do  they  demand  beside !  We 
are  in  haste  to  get  the  right,  orderly  facts  that  cor- 
respond to  pure  thought :  little  have  we  estimated 
interfering  influences ;  little  do  we  know  how  delayed, 
and  when  arrived,  how  partial  our  results  will  be. 
But  history  teaches  the  sanguine  ;  and  steadies  them 
into  moderate  expectancy  without  depressing  them 
into  despair.  And  if  Philosophy  presents  us  the  bare 
Principle,  as  the  one-half  of  truth's  lesson  ;  and  His- 
tory, some  example  of  its  clothing  and  work,  as  the 
other  half;  there  are  times  when  History's  half  shall 
have  the  predominant  importance. 

Some  read  History  for  the  pageantry  of  that  Pro- 
cession in  which  men  and  times  pass  before  them ; 
some,  for  illustration  of  the  form  of  character  they  most 
admire,  and  converse  with  its  noblest  examples :  some, 
for  the  tragic  excitement  at  the  wild  cry  and  daring 
exploit  that  attend  the  still  recurring  wrecks  in  that 
sea  of  sorrows  :  some,  as  fascinated  by  the  whim, 
cruelty,  audacity,  and  baseness  of  the  world  ;  trem- 
bling under  the  shadow  of  Time's  dark  wing,  yet 
drawn  into  the  darkness ;  some,  to  get  from  out  the 
limits  of  their  actual  work,  and  obtain  a  field  of  per- 
sons and  events  large  enough  for  their  thought  and 
exciting  enough  for  their  sympathies.  Thus  mani- 
fold are  the  interest  and  incitements  of  history. 
Few  men,  of  course,  can  become  Historians  ;  but  fewer 
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— at  least  among  the  cultivated — are  they,  who  would 
not  prize  and  thank  the  Historian,  were  he  ever  what 
he  should  be.  In  any  pursuit  to  which  a  man  gives 
industry  and  such  faculty  as  he  possesses,  he  may 
kindle  warm  fires  of  feeling  for  himself.  But  if  the 
full  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  higher  and 
the  deeper  ones,  do  not  give  response  to  his  work,  his 
interest  in  his  own  industry  cannot  secure  ours  in  its 
results.  If  Historians  collect  bones  only,  however 
interested  men  of  similar  research  and  information 
may  be  in  their  cabinets,  the  popular  heart  feels 
not.  Dramatize  for  us  the  dead  time  ;  do  not  merely 
fish  up  its  rusted  relics.  Stand  here  with  man's 
heart,  student's  lore,  and  ventriloquist's  voice,  and 
speak  to  us  from  the  old,  far  away  time.  Most  men 
have  historical  feeling,  however  limited  their  histori- 
cal knowledge.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  antiquity,  with- 
out the  entrance  of  thoughts  of  eternity  too.  So,  the 
supremacy  of  religion  shall  secure  the  eminence  of 
historic  study.  History,  thoroughly  known  and  written, 
is  especially  rehgious,  according  however  to  a  larger 
view  of  religion  than  many  a  popular  one,  on  all  sides 
of  us,  would  be.  If  the  undevout  Astronomer  is  mad, 
much  more  the  undevout  Historian.  What  is  His- 
tory, asks  Cromwell,  but  God  manifesting  himself,  as 
striking  down,  and  treading  under  foot,  whatever  he 
liath  not  himself  planted  ?     "  Count  Moltke,"  says 
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Niebuhr,  "  sought  to  still  his  inward  restlessness  by 
the  earnest  and  continuous  study  of  History."  There 
were  no  rest  in  History  if  there  were  no  God  in  it — 
no  truth  in  it ;  no  evidence  of  an  omnipotent  presid- 
ing Charity ;  no  power  and  principle,  seeking  each 
other  ;  oft  separated,  but  ordained  to  be  one  in  an  in- 
dissoluble union.  But  as  in  a  tragedy,  the  main  interest 
of  sorrow  and  heroism  forbids  not  our  enjoyment  of 
pleasantries,  or  our  giving  attention  to,  and  making 
an  estimate  of,  the  subordinates,  worthy  or  unworthy ; 
so  in  the  study  of  the  Past :  the  chief  interest  is  earn- 
est, even  solemn,  but  there  is  plenty  of  disport  too, 
and  of  subordinate  regards.  If  the  hero  is  first,  the 
minstrel  shall  not  be  unconsidered,  nor  even  the  fool. 
The  whole  Present,  good,  bad,  grave,  droll,  grievous, 
is  born  of  the  whole  Past.  Nothing  that  is,  can  be 
well  understood,  without  some  knowledge  of  what  has 
been.  We  ourselves  are  in  character  English  or 
French,  are  this  or  are  that,  by  what  our  sires  and  fa- 
milies have  been.  We  are  inheritors  of  their  life. 
Our  blood  is  theirs,  and  with  it  we  have  received 
qualities  that  time  and  experience  gave  theirs. 
We  may  be  more  soldierly  in  impulse  because  they 
fought  battles,  though  we  never  heard  of  the  war : 
more  religious  and  veracious  because  of  their  past 
struggles  and  testimonies  of  conscience,  though  we 
have  never  fully  heard  their  tale. 
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The  British  Constitution  is  an  Historical  monument, 
but  so  too  is  the  Constitution  of  British  souls.  And 
if  the  story  of  those  that  have  done  so  much  to  make 
us  what  we  are,  be  told  us,  that  will  be  just  the  story 
to  enchain,  instruct,  inspire  us.  Men  may  fall  from 
their  sires'  honour  and  condition ;  but  even  then,  if 
not  so  far  fallen  as  to  feel  the  remaining  lineaments 
of  likeness  only  as  a  reproach  and  a  bitterness,  the 
recitals  of  History  both  shame  and  spur  them.  But 
if  striving  on  iu  a  right  way — as  soon  as  a  man  gets 
his  ancestor  for  a  guide  and  a  comrade,  he  makes  a 
swifter  and  a  securer  progress.  To  any  people,  the 
story  of  famed  progenitors,  told  with  tongue  of 
spiritual  fire,  must  be  a  call  or  a  recall  to  glory  and 
virtue. 

Consider  History  as  a  grove  of  study,  and  it  is  one 
of  broken  levels,  wide  and  labyrinthine.  Trees  there 
are  of  many  manner  of  fruit  and  aspect ;  patlis  with 
most  various  issue  and  outlook.  The  language,  the 
position  of  a  land ;  the  successive  occupants — their  en- 
trance, disappearance,  blending ;  letters,  arts,  arms, 
commerce — exhaustless  are  the  questions  that  relate 
to  these.  But  whether  it  be  Biography  or  History 
that  we  are  studying ;  the  heart  of  a  man  finding 
outlet  in  his  work ;  the  return  of  the  worker  to  his 
heart  as  home  and  rest :  the  grand  light  of  eternity 
shedding  gold  hues  upon  the  scenes  and  personages  of 
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time  ;  the  mist  and  shadows  of  an  earthly  state  hos- 
tile too  often  to  the  powers  eternal ;  the  subjection 
of  men  and  nations  the  mightiest  to  turns  and  strokes 
of  fate,  yet  the  subjection  of  fate  itself — of  stern  Ne- 
cessity's law,  to  the  Providence  of  Love,  whereby 
after  catastrophes  there  is  repair,  advance,  rebirth  : — 
these  are  the  things  truly  riveting,  and  note- worthy. 
We,  too,  spend  the  life  that  so  soon  becomes  a  "  tale 
that  is  told."  It  is  an  honourable  ambition  to  make 
it  a  tale  worth  the  telling.  We,  too,  as  units  in  the 
great  sum,  help  make  History ;  the  least  of  us  able  to 
have  a  higher  significance  than  that  of  the  gnat  in 
his  swarm,  or  the  ant  on  his  hillock  ;  and  the  greatest 
of  us,  how  much  higher  a  one !  He  who  toils  for 
himself  unselfishly,  toils  for  all  men  by  the  confluence 
of  good  effects.  He  who  toils  for  all  consciously,  and 
in  devotion  to  the  high  and  true,  toils  for  himself  also 
in  the  happy,  honourable  issue.  I  take  my  part  in 
this  life  to  be  labour,  said  Milton.  And  what  he 
said  of  early  preparative  effort,  anticipating  the  after- 
flights  of  his  genius — that  may  we  say  of  life's  labour 
here  as  preparative  for  the  restful  activity  of  better 
worlds,  Trrcpo^vo;— "  I  am  letting  my  wings  grow." 

"  In  terra  labor,  in  coelo  quies."  We  labour  well, 
then  rest  a  while  here  ;  to  take  wing,  when  the  hour 
comes,  to  the  final  rest.  The  Heaven  of  stars,  so  ir- 
regular to  the  eye,  so  orderly  to  the  thought,  so  indis- 
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tractable,  so  everlasting,  is,  by  its  repose  and  ampli- 
tude, being  y€t  so  complex — a  perpetual  sign  of  com- 
fort to  the  Historic  student,  who  has  a  human  heart. 
And  when  our  most  potent  optic  glasses  resolve  even 
the  diffused  milky- way  of  the  skies  itself  into  distinct 
individual  lights — let  the  man  who  has  learned  to  look 
upon  the  crowd  of  men  with  a  Biographic  eye,  take  his 
lesson  too.  Here  we  may  melt  as  bubbles  into  the 
stream  on  which  we  float.  But  afterwards,  we  may 
be  gathered  at  least  into  some  nebular  glory  of  the 
Heavens ;  distinct,  if  we  shine  not  apart,  and  distin- 
guished. 
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ESSAY   III. 


ON  FICTIONS  AND  IMAGINATIVE  PROSE. 

Both  Poetry  and  Biography  furnish  us  with 
thought  preparatory  to  our  inquiry  into  Fiction. 
Poetry  prompts  and  aids  a  man  to  transcend  himself 
— his  present  self — and  that  in  two  ways  :  by  return- 
ing to  what  he  was,  whence  he  has  fallen  ;  and 
by  striving  towards  what  he  was  made  for,  but 
for  which  as  yet  he  has  scarce  felt  either  desire  or 
capacity.  And  in  Fiction  we  shall  find  imaged  for 
us — moving  in  shadow  on  the  representative  pages, 
the  preserved,  who  continue  in  their  good  course ; 
the  recovered,  who  having  fallen,  rise,  and  are  the 
warier  and  the  stronger  ;  the  victorious,  who  by 
transcending  their  ordinary  self,  become  masters 
among  their  ordinary  fellows.  Biography  gives  us 
the  Man  as  in  portrait,  large,  and  singly  conspicuous, 
but  with  hints  of  home  and  private  ways  in  what 
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may  be  seen  lying  on  the  table  where  his  hand  rests, 
or  may  appear  in  the  half -sketched  back-ground. 
We  feel  inquisitive  about  privacies  and  accessories. 
Biography  gives  these,  but  in  glimpse,  and  with  such 
brevity  as  suggests  the  fuller  detail  in  which  Fiction 
would  present  them,  and  the  number  of  similar  things 
which,  itself  presenting  only  in  specimen.  Fiction 
will  offer  in  group,  lingering  upon  many  a  matter, 
tiny,  but  not  trifling,  unnoticed,  but  not  unremark- 
able. In  Biography,  those  who  most  venerate  an 
Arnold,  are  too  the  most  pleased  to  see  him  with  in- 
tent, thoughtful  face  so  capable  of  quick,  gay  changes, 
walking  by  his  wife's  side  as  she  rides  out  on  her 
pony.  Neither  does  the  great  practical  divine,  Chal- 
mers, demean  himself,  when  now  getting  old  he  visits 
a  scene  of  early  days,  and  stands  before  the  picture 
of  a  girl  who  had  won  his  boyish  love  ;  earnest,  with 
dim  eyes.  We  watch  him  as  he  tenderly  pencils  his 
name  behind  the  portrait ;  and  are  happy  to  find  so 
much  godliness  conjoined  to  so  much  humanity.  So 
again,  look  how  Kirby,  the  aged  naturalist,  now  near 
on  his  ninetieth  year,  stops  every  night  on  his  way 
to  his  chamber,  to  stand  a  moment  before  the  picture 
of  his  mother.  Look  and  venerate.  Oh  !  sacred  do- 
mestic heart,  what  were  Biography  without  glimpses 
of  thee  ? 

But  in  a  Biography,  it  is  unimportant  perhaps  that 
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our  friend  Dr.  Wise  gave  a  party  on  such  a  day,  and 
was  very  humorous  in  the  evening:  that  his  son 
came  from  school  on  Tuesday,  and  that  on  Wednes- 
day, brother  with  sisters,  in  intervals  of  rain,  made  a 
certain  expedition  into  the  garden.  Fiction,  how- 
ever, may  overhear  for  us 

"  Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall :" 

may  go  in  and  out  of  a  sick  chamber  to  replace  roses 
and  to  talk  with  the  sufferer  :  may  devote  a  page  or 
two  to  a  man's  garden  and  field,  and  make  his  chil- 
dren for  the  time,  ours  too  :  may  favour  us  not  only 
with  sight  of  a  correspondence,  but  let  us  observe 
(quite  privately  !)  how  the  writer's  hand  trembled, 
and  how  at  least  one  tear  fell,  and  another  came  for- 
ward and  retired — but  slowly.  In  Biography,  Such  a 
one  marries  Such  another :  but  in  Fiction  we  go  to 
the  wedding,  and  feel  confidential,  quite  intimate 
friends  of  the  parties.  And  doubtless  if  a  man,  not 
moved  by  the  practic  ardour  that  best  Poetry  inspires, 
nor  having  learnt  the  holier  lessons  of  effort  and  hope 
that  Biography  teaches,  should  be  a  pleased  Fiction- 
reader,  he  may  substitute  a  dilettante  pleasure  in  life's 
pictures,  and  a  false  connoisseurship,  for  any  true  per- 
formance of  his  own.  So  he  who  engages  in  sonnet- 
teering  to  the  moon  when  he  should  be  looking  after 
corn  or  potatoes,  will  not,  we  may  fear,  make  a  very 
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respectable  character  :  for  his  verse  may  be  attribut- 
able rather  to  the  deficiency  of  his  conscience,  than  to 
the  spurring  intensity  of  his  genius. 

We  know  a  man  may  play  the  flute, 
And  yet  may  be  a  very  brute ; 
May  versify  quite  superfinely 
Whilst  living  not  at  all  divinely. 

But  the  plod  of  life  requires  imaginative  exercises 
of  soul,  not  only  for  relief,  but  to  give  it  highest  di- 
rection, and  with  this,  true  dignity.  The  sport  and 
passion  of  the  soul  will  have  their  part  in  the  busiest 
communities.  And,  significantly  enough,  out  of  one 
of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  one  of  England's  busi- 
est cities,  you  may  find  Cupid's  Alley  running.  Will 
Cupid  then,  who  has  his  country  bower,  visit  a  town 
alley?  It  is  even  so.  And  if  the  soiled,  noisy  town  may 
a  little,  or  not  a  little,  dingy  and  ruffle  his  fair  wings, 
what  a  solace  his  kind,  animating  presence  may  be 
in  dark  times  and  places  !  "  Many  have  sinned  for 
women,"  says  an  ancient  sage :  and  many  too,  we 
say,  have  served  God,  through  first,  in  serving  a 
sweetheart,  having  found  a  saint.  We  cannot  banish 
play  and  passion  from  communities.  Need  enough 
then  there  is  that,  treating  reverently  Religion  and 
Philosophy,  we  invite  too  the  Literature  that  in 
pleasing  heart  and  imagination,  must,  if  it  debase  not 
the  man,  refresh  and  exalt  him.     And  if  a  man  be  of 
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the  most  arduous  class  of  mortals,  seeking  honour 
and  immortality,  content  to  wear  the  thorny  crown 
in  his  progress  to  the  thomless  one,  he  need  not,  and 
usually  will  not,  disdain  the  reliefs  that  acquaintance 
with  Fiction's  imaginary  people,  who  are  yet  real — 
may  bring  him  :  nor  need  he  or  will  he  count  the 
novel  a  book  of  pleasure  only,  but  rather  feel  and 
affirm  that  the  encouragements  of  wisdom  and  the  im- 
pulses of  virtue  and  holiness  may  be  often  derived 
from  it. 

If  Fiction  and  Poesy  be  brother  and  sister,  and  we 
need  scarce  contest  the  relationship,  though  we  must 
allow  the  sister  to  possess  the  finer  genius  of  the 
two  ;  it  will  be  quite  consistent  with  Fiction's  more 
forward  and  mannish  ways  that  he  should  be  readier 
to  answer  the  harsh  question,  Cui  Bono — and  of  what 
use  are  you  ? — than  sweet  Poesy  herself,  who,  with 
all  her  dignity,  is  yet  retiring.  He  could  not  attempt 
his  defence  indeed  with  any  honour,  and  certainly 
could  not  conduct  it  with  success,  unless  he  remem- 
bered Her  great  claim  of  utility  as  he  asserts  his  own. 
Yet  he  has  his  individual  character  and  course,  of 
which  it  is  permitted  him  to  speak,  though  he  must 
not  and  will  not  forget  his  sister's.  If  she  plants 
Paradise,  he  peoples  it.  If  she  adorns,  and  in  adorn- 
ing comforts,  the  wilderness  with  a  flower ;  he  con- 
ducts the  traveller  through  the  waste,  is  with  him  in 
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his  troubles,  and  guides  him  where  the  flowers  grow. 
Sometimes,  and  in  very  famous  cases  too,  brother 
and  sister  work  jointly  ;  as  when  Poetry  explored 
fairy  land.  Fiction  then  was  with  her,  and  we  have, 
not  only  the  bowers,  lustres,  and  atmospheres  of  love, 
but  the  people  and  the  knights  of  the  fairy  queen, 
and  the  enchanters,  too,  that  troubled  her  fair  domain. 
And  Fiction,  when  about  works  specially  his  own, 
seldom  attempts  any  thing  of  importance  without  his 
sister's  advice.  Her  breath  is  his  inspiration,  and  she 
is  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  intimate,  inseparable 
companion — Fact.  We  have  all  heard  of  Fiction 
founded  upon  Fact,  and  we  may  say  if  we  please 
that  Fiction  feeds  on  Fact,  and  takes  its  colour  and 
shape  from  the  materials  of  its  nourishment.  But 
Fact  we  will  now  call  Fiction's  friend.  And  yet 
more,  the  brother's  friend  is  the  sister's  wooer  and 
the  favoured  one.  The  honourable,  energetic  Prose 
of  life,  without  whose  aid  Fiction  could  not  find  in- 
cidents and  personages  for  his  tales,  nor  furnish  his 
sister  with  patterns  for  her  tapestries,  he,  noble 
enough  to  aspire  to  an  alliance  which  yet  more  en- 
nobles him,  becomes,  as  married.  Imaginative  Prose. 
As  for  Poesy,  her  dower  is  her  immortality,  and  he 
%  who  has  her,  has  this  with  her.  And  now  is  there 
parentage  of  great,  abiding  works ;  for  the  children 
of  immortals  have  a  long,  though  they  may  fail  of 
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an  everlasting,  life.  Did  I  not  say,  asks  Fiction, 
with  some  triumph  in  his  eyes,  that  all  things  should 
end  in  a  Marriage  ?  We  must  admit  indeed  that 
such  is  the  very  usual  end  of  the  romance  and  novel ; 
so,  leaving  our  introductory  fiction  of  brother,  sister, 
lover,  we  may  take  this  fact  as  to  the  usual  end  of 
fictions,  and  use  it  as  suggestive  of  further  remark 
upon  them.  Marriage  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  be- 
ginning. Preliminaries  are  past,  trials  undergone, 
adversaries  slain,  bound,  or  scared  away.  And  now 
the  apart  who  sought  and  who  waited  for  union  are 
at  one ;  to  remain  at  one,  and  to  work  on  from  this 
jubilant  beginning.  All  past  sorrows  were  but  as 
night  rains,  that  sank  into  the  ground  to  feed  that 
fountain  of  joy  which  throws  aloft  its  sparkling 
waters  on  the  brisrht  bridal  mornino^. 

Now,  things  in  the  world  may  quite  as  well  be  de- 
scribed sometimes  as  striving  to  begin,  as  they  may  be 
said  to  be  striving  to  finish.  They  are  indeed  urging 
their  course  to  an  end  which  is  also  a  beginning ;  to 
a  marriage  in  which  the  present  completes  its  crisis, 
and  from  which  the  future  shall  be  born.  They  urge 
their  course,  we  say,  the  way  being  neither  a  smooth 
one  nor  without  assaults.  So  there  must  be  catas- 
trophe as  well  as  marriage.  The  hero  and  heroine 
cannot  wear  their  crowns  of  felicity  unless  the  "  po- 
litics" of   their  adversaries  be   "confounded,"  and 
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their  knavish  tricks  "  frustrated."  The  last  chapter 
of  the  novel  has  its  judgment  as  vv^ell  as  its  festival. 
The  villains  or  simpletons  are  punished  and  shamed, 
subordinates  have  their  due  gratuities  or  rewards,  and 
the  Principals,  disentangled  from  perplexity,  are  sent 
on  their  way  with  a  cheer,  and  perhaps  a  tear  too, 
and  at  least  with  a  "  long  life  to  ye  ! "  Thus  the  end 
which  is  also  a  beginning  is  perfect  only  as  evil  has 
its  overthrow  and  good  its  establishment.  And  the 
story  of  a  little  round  of  life  has  its  analogy  with 
that  finality  which  awaits  the  story  as  yet  "  without 
an  end," — the  story  of  the  world.  For  that  is  pre- 
cisely represented  as  being  a  judgment  and  a  mar- 
riage— the  Judgment  Day,  the  Marriage  Supper. 
These  words,  so  familiar  to  all  who  know  a  little  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  is  to  say,  happily,  to  all  educated 
Englishmen,  do  but  give  the  utmost  solemnity  and 
grandeur  at  the  end  of  life's  great  course,  to  such  issues 
as,  in  its  lesser  courses,  we  are  so  commonly  interested 
with  in  Fictions,  and  so  frequently  wishful  for  in 
the  facts  of  our  own  and  our  friends'  history.  How- 
ever, things  highest  and  least  are  only  perfectly  cor- 
respondent when  they  have  the  same  maker  and 
deviser.  So  the  authorship  of  the  novel  being  in  far 
feebler  hands — how  far  feebler  ! — than  the  great 
providence  of  human  history ;  and  those  hands  quite 
possibly  the  hands  of  the  unwise  and  the  ignorant,  as 
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well  as  the  weak,  the  finalities  of  Fiction  are  not  al- 
ways in  accordance  with  the  Great  Finality,  that 
is  to  say,  with  what  is  just,  wisest,  and  best. 

It  might  not  be  a  valid  objection  to  a  Novel  that 
we  do  not  find  Event  to  us  what  it  was  to  the  suf- 
fering but  fortunate  personages  of  the  tale ;  for  we 
ourselves  may  be  but  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  in  our 
course,  but  we  have  accompanied  these  to  the  end  of 
iheir  story.  The  verification  may  come  to  us  when 
our  hour  is  ripe.  And  we  may  but  delay  it  by 
wrangling  about  its  delay.  For  if  we  make  Time 
walk  aside  with  us  to  tell  us  his  reasons  for  not 
walking  faster  upon  the  proper  path,  we  hinder  his 
journeying  forward,  as  he  was  doing  at  his  own  pace, 
on  the  road  that  was  best  both  for  him  and  for  us. 
If  the  Event,  however,  of  a  Novel  is  false  though  fine ; 
if  we  are  brought  on  as  by  an  unallowed,  nay,  un- 
traversible  way,  to  an  impossible  place,  or  one  for 
which  we  have  had  no  due  preparation  and  in  which 
we  have  no  business  ;  then,  absurd  as  a  dream,  it  is 
only  as  harmless  when  known  to  be  as  vain,  and  be- 
comes very  deadly  as  a  dream  believed,  that  is,  when 
mistaken  for  a  reality  or  made  a  prophetic  vision. 
Royal  roads  to  happiness  are  as  impossible  as  royal 
roads  to  Geometry.  If  the  feet  be  too  delicate  for  a 
rough  way,  and  the  breath  too  short  for  a  steep  one, 
the  commanding  heights  and  healthy  table  lands  of 
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the  world  are  unattainable.  And  Opportunity,  the 
magician,  interferes  with  friendly  and  especial  help 
for  Industry  and  Probity. 

In  all  human  things  the  range  is  not  only  over 
what  is  good,  from  least  to  greatest,  but  over  good 
and  evil,  as  separate  and  as  mingled,  from  best  to 
worst,  from  mixed  to  pure.  And  so  in  Fictions,  we  not 
only  shall  have  characters  good  and  bad,  and  events 
pleasant  and  sad  ;  but  the  fictions  themselves  will  be 
of  most  various  quality.  We  shall  have  the  vain  and 
the  pernicious  as  well  as  the  very  excellent.  Novels 
are  with  emphasis  Books  of  Pleasure,  and,  like  men 
of  pleasure,  are  often  of  very  doubtful,  or  of  despicable 
character.  The  fact  that  they  please,  please  univers- 
ally, is  both  their  defence  and  their  disparagement. 
It  is  a  cardinal  thing  when  we  are  making  our  es- 
timate, and  into  the  reasons  of  this  pleasure  is  one  of 
our  most  interesting  inquiries.  But  not  all  please 
all ;  a  few  please  the  few  only ;  and  many  please  the 
many  only :  but  some  there  are — these  happily  not 
so  very  few — that  please  all  or  the  most  of  us.  The 
mere  novel  reader,  most  voracious  of  his  class,  by  no 
means  cares  to  have  his  food  as  various  as  it  is 
abundant ;  let  it  be  but  stimulative ,  that  is  enough. 
The  old  lovers  or  libertines,  rogues  and  fashionables, 
re- dressed,  will  serve  as  well  as  new  ones.  The 
select  reader  is  rather  the  various  one.     The  other 
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will  dance  with  any  body  and  would  dance  all  day, 
till  dizzied  he  falls  into  mental  exhaustion,  a  weari- 
ness to  himself  and  a  worry  to  all  about  him.  But 
the  select  reader  is  more  discriminative;  and  with 
happier  results.  He  will  not  dance  with  a  dis- 
reputable partner ;  and  when  he  dances,  the  hour's  ex- 
hilaration subsides  into  good-humoured  energy  after- 
wards, just  as  the  rivulet  that  brims  over  to-day, 
will  be  found  fuller  than  usual  to-morrow.  But 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  select  or  vulgar,  Pleasure  is 
food  that  every  palate  craves.  And  wherever  the 
idly  wishful  long  for  a  freedom  which  they  might 
but  will  not  conquer  for  themselves;  or  the  pa- 
tient yearn  for  enlargement  from  their  limits  and 
shackles  ;  singing  in  their  prison,  yet  knowing  it  is  a 
prison  in  which  they  sing  ;  there  the  visits  of  Fiction 
are  welcome,  and  the  fare  that  Fiction  brings  is 
eagerly,  if  unwisely,  relished.  But  the  difference  is 
not  wider  between  harlot  and  angel,  between  earth's 
decayed  refuse  and  manna  from  the  skies,  than  be- 
tween fiction  and  fiction.  We  forget  not  this,  there- 
fore, when  we  remember  that  the  tale  is  welcome 
every  where ;  to  the  mistress  and  her  maid,  to  the 
master  and  his  man;  the  maid  perhaps  has  in  her 
box  her  tale  book  and  her  Bible ;  the  boy,  he  has 
his  grammar  and  his  Crusoe.  The  very  thief,  if  he 
reads   at   all,    lightens  with   a   story    the   darkness 
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of  his  den,  but  alas  !  the  liglit  is  not  celestial.  It 
may  be  a  candle  of  villany  discovering  secrets  of 
wickedness.  But  the  innocent  girl,  she  too  has  a 
fiction  in  her  bower  on  the  pleasant  summer  after- 
noon. The  saunterer  at  the  watering-place — the 
place  where  fashion  waters  her  steeds,  and  the 
student  in  his  study,  may  each  be  found  with  the 
last  new  novel  in  hand.  The  statesman  finds  half- 
hours  to  chat  with  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  uses  his  last 
skein  of  red  tape  as  the  session  is  closing,  to  bind 
his  parcel  of  novels  for  the  country,  that  he  may 
there  peruse  with  due  intentness  these,  the  most  re- 
cent state  papers  from  Faery-land.  And  the  clergy- 
man, whose  hospitable  heart  is  open  to  the  necessitous 
and  erring,  cannot  shut  it  against  the  Faeries :  and 
though  not  a  man  for  the  world's  wars  and  ways, 
yet  like  Goldsmith's  curate,  who,  relieving  the  tired 
soldier,  was  pleased  then  to  see  him 

"  Shoulder  his  crutch  and  show  how  fields  were  won," 

he  is  glad  that  his  ear  may  "  hear  a  little  thereof." 
He  will  better  tend  the  fugitives  and  the  wounded  if 
he  hearken  afar  off  to  the  "  thunder  of  the  captains 
and  the  shouting."  And  what  Samaritan  is  there 
who  would  give  his  wine  and  oil  for  the  wounded, 
but  would  hear  the  sufferer  tell  how  he  came  by  his 
wounds  ?     And  in  the  thousand  homes  of  England, 
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is  there  a  winter  night  that  passes  without  many 
a  delightful  visit,  either  to  members  of  the  house- 
hold, or  to  all  the  circle,  from  Walter  Scott,  who, 
Atlas-like,  brings  the  old  world  of  feudal  ages  on 
his  shoulders;  or  from  Cooper,  who  comes  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  his  tales  finds  for  us  a  path 
through  the  immense  woods  that  give  antiquity  to  a 
new  world ;  or  from  Bulwer,  with  whom  we  pass 
from  the  tombs  of  Pompeii  to  its  days  of  love,  life, 
and  adventure,  and  who,  perhaps,  brings  with  him 
his  friend  the  learned  and  amiable  Caxton  ;  or  from 
Dickens,  who  brings  us  humour  and  good  humour, 
and  makes  us,  like  the  sun,  wiUing  visitants  of  corners 
and  forsaken  places,  as  well  as  of  the  parade  and  the 
open  way ;  or  from  Thackeray,  w^ho  lets  us  see  some 
of  the  sights  of  Vanity  Fair  without  exposure  to  its 
perils,  and  shows  us,  perhaps  even  too  often,  the 
common  trick  of  the  Fair — to  throw  a  thick  em- 
broidered veil  over  a  Death's  head,  so  that  expecting 
beauty  you  meet  only  skeleton  vacancy  and  a  grin  ; 
and  from  many  another,  some  of  whom,  if  less  known, 
are  not  at  all  less  welcome,  and  are  scarce  or  not  at 
all  less  admirable  ?  Linnaeus  wrote  a  book  on  the 
importance  of  travelling  in  one's  own  country :  and 
what  are  Fictions  but  travels  in  the  country  of  the 
human  heart,  which  is  our  own,  our  native  country  ? 
Of  all  fire-side  travels  which  we  take  by  help  of  books 
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— those  magic  ships  or  carriages  in  which  we  pass 
safe  over  stormiest  seas  of  time,  ride  at  anchor  of 
Meditation  in  the  hurricane,  or  roll  smoothly  through 
crowded  high-ways,  unstopped,  unseen — the  travels 
we  thus  take  under  the  guidance  of  observant,  ad- 
venturous, and  beneficent  Fiction  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  most  useful.  The  naturalists  say,  you 
cannot  know  an  animal,  know  either  its  look  or  the 
habit  of  its  life,  unless  you  see  and  study  it  in  its  haunts. 
And  so,  facts  about  human  nature  are  plentiful  enough 
in  books  on  morals,  but  they  are  too  often  the  dried, 
stuffed,  and  even  distorted  facts  of  Museums.  They 
have  their  free  play  and  their  look  of  life  only  in  the 
world  and  the  home ;  or  in  Biography  and  Fiction  ; 
and  some  of  them,  if  to  be  seen  at  all  in  books,  are 
seen  best,  or  seen  only,  in  Fiction.  So  then,  admit- 
ting that  people  read,  perhaps  oftenest  read.  Fictions, 
because  thereby  they  are  excited  and  entertained,  we 
have  to  assert  on  behalf  of  these  works,  that  they  may 
teach  us  much  which  we  could  not  else  learn,  or  could 
not  learn  so  well.  And  so  we  must  not  lightly  say 
of  Fiction  readers  what  the  poet  so  impertinently 
says  of  ladies — so  falsely,  if  he  were  speaking  of  the 
best,  or  even  the  most — 

"  They'd  rather  live  on  lies,  so  they  be  sweet :  " 
that  retreating  from  the  actualities  of  life,  dishonour- 
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ably  tired  of  searching  for  Truth,  or  indifferent  to  it, 
or  sore  under  the  rule  of  Truth,  who  always  exacts 
industry  and  patience,  they  are  trying  what  False- 
hood will  do  for  them,  eating  her  sweet,  sickly  meats, 
or  drinking  her  spiced,  poisonous  wines.  Fictions 
may  be  to  us  the  discovery  and  the  praise  of  Truth. 
True  in  their  many  limnings  of  nature — for  the 
events  of  their  story  must  be  transacted  mid  her 
scenes :  touching  the  prosaic  details  of  place  with 
lights  of  poetry — for  the  personages  of  the  tale  must 
have  their  "local  habitations"  and  their  change  of 
habitation,  and  they  and  their  "  place  "  must  be  in- 
volved in  one  common  sentiment,  or  connected  in  as- 
sociate sentiments,  or  related  in  contrasted  ones: 
giving  us  real  thoughts  of  many  hearts,  in  language 
natural  to  many,  and  fitter  for  their  tongue  than  that 
tongue  could  frame :  making  every  sentiment  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  some  person,  and  every  person  to 
speak  the  sentiment  because  it  speaks  him :  assisting 
us  to  a  clear-seeing  of  life's  wheels  of  event  and  cha- 
racter, so  that  looking  on  now,  without  the  ordinary 
disturbing  noise,  and  having  view  of  a  whole  in  its 
parts,  we  perceive  a  little  how  the  machinery  of  life 
works — in  all  these  ways,  good  works  of  Fiction  as- 
sist our  study  of  men's  hearts  and  procedures,  and 
cultivate  our  perception  of  the  natural,  the  coherent, 
and  the  likely.     Such  a  fiction  is  no  more  a  false- 
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hdod  than  a  portraiture  is.  And  what  we  familiarly 
call  the  portrait,  we  may  with  even  more  truth  call  the 
Fiction — it  is  a  "  speaking  likeness  "  of  men,  homes, 
times.  We  have  an  impersonation  in  a  Mr.  or  a 
Miss  Imaginary,  whom  no  one  ever  saw,  of  what  may 
be  seen  in  a  thousand  cases,  of  what  indeed  most  of 
us  have  seen  in  somebody,  and  laughed  at,  pitied,  or 
hated.  Our  various  human  qualities  and  individual 
singularities  are  abstracted  from  us  and  our  person- 
alty, to  be  imaginatively  embodied,  that  we  may  see 
how  whimsical  we  are,  without  the  pain  of  anybody's 
laughing  at  us  ;  that  we  may  be  reproved  without  re- 
senting it ;  hate  ourselves  even,  to  our  own  bettering, 
because  we  are  not  made  desperate  by  an  open  shame ; 
and  that,  beholding  ourselves  mature  and  magnified 
to  that  which  we  are  wishing  to  become,  we  may  be 
made  purer  and  stronger  by  being  made  emulous  of 
our  own  projected  image. 

All  fictions,  of  course,  must  deal  more  or  less  in 
such  stock  as  surprise,  opportunity,  crime,  love,  va- 
riety, felicity,  want,  sorrow,  and  abundance.  These 
are  perennials  in  the  world,  like  the  wind,  and  the 
rain,  and  the  sunshine  after  the  rain.  But  dealing 
alike  in  these,  they  deal  with  them  in  very  different 
measure  and  manner.  Valuable  only  as  they  truly 
delineate  experience  and  manners  as  these  are  found, 
with  hints  and  sketches  of  what  they  might  or  ought 
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to  become ;  they  are  interesting  if  they  do  but  show 
the  world  as  we  so  partially  know  it,  as  we,  foolishly 
enough  perhaps,  want  it  to  be ;  or  as  we,  still  fool- 
ishly, can  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  it  al- 
ready is.  Fiction  leading  us  into  the  maze,  should 
show  us  a  way  up  and  a  way  out.  But  it  may  lead 
us  seducingly  in,  and  guiding  us  to  knowledge,  lead 
also  to  destruction.  We  need  not,  to  be  sure,  lift 
the  latch  of  Evil's  House,  because  we  look  in  at 
the  lattice ;  but  many,  through  doing  the  one  first, 
have  done  the  other  afterwards.  There  are  bad 
characters  in  the  world  of  books  as  well  as  in  that 
of  men ;  and  we  must  needs  go  out  of  both  worlds 
if  we  would  altogether  avoid  such.  But  we  may 
always  choose  our  friends,  and  sometimes  our  com- 
pany :  and  only  as  we  are  specially  careful  about 
friends  are  we  safe  adventurously  to  relax  care  as  to 
company.  A  heart  fit  to  be  trusted  any  where  in  a 
library,  is  fitter  than  most  are  to  be  trusted  any  where 
in  the  world.  And  though  a  good  reader,  to  do  his 
work  well,  will  have  to  read  some  bad  books,  and 
may  have  to  read  many  ;  he  will  know  that  certain 
of  these  are  evils,  whose  existence  is  only  tolerable 
while  necessary,  and  only  necessary  while  we  want 
them  as  evidence  of  their  causes,  and  a  cry  to  us  for 
the  removal  of  these.  Some  persons  there  are  who 
may  honourably  shrink  from  risks  that  others  may 
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honourably  encounter.    But  all  do  well  to  read  Litera- 
ture first — if  not,  therefore,  only — as  in  a  good  educa- 
tion we  are  taught  to  read  human  life  first;    in  a 
select,  annotated  edition.     A  world  of  goodies,  male 
and  female,  is  not  one  to  which  any  person  of  sense 
will  confine  himself,  or  to  which,  as  director  of  the 
young,   he  would  confine  them,  under  pretence  of 
keeping  them  pure-minded.     In  such  a  world,  the 
high  is  degraded   and  the  wide  narrowed.     Frolic 
out  on  the  commons  of  Literature  may  be  for  health 
at  home ;  a  familiarity  with  the  motley  of  the  world 
may  help  to  form  a  fine  private  taste  ;  and  the  dis- 
covery that  under  husks  of  vulgarity  are  often  hid- 
den hearts  that  are  not  vulgar,  may  abate  pride  and 
sweeten  charity.     Special  honour  then  to  the  Fic- 
tionist  who  shows  us  evil  unseductively,  duly  blending 
in  his  representation  of  its  issues,  the  work  of  the 
Fates  and  the  Charities  ;  who  gives  us  the  whim  and 
fun  of  life  with  something  more  and  higher  in  him- 
self, and  recognising  the  supremacy  of  this  in  the 
world ;  who  shows  us  the  folly  and  misery  of  our 
time  so  as  to  incite  us  to  shun  the  one  and  to  relieve 
the  other ;  who  gives  us  a  meaning  look  of  wisdom 
through  his  most  grotesque  masks  of  caricature ;  who 
believes  that  the  wheels  of  the  world  not  only  roll 
round  but  that  they  roll  onward  too,  and  with  a  bet- 
ter charioteer  than  blind  chance  to  guide  them  ;  who 
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does  not  resolve  sins  into  scrapes  and  success  into 
luck,  but  with  due  remembrance  that  good  and  evil 
blend  with  and  qualify  each  other,  knows  that  they 
differ,  and  so  differ  as  at  last  to  separate ;  who  is 
most  at  home,  at  home ;  who  rescues  inferiority  and 
eccentricity  from  contempt,  allying  them  to  humanity 
by  a  humour  which  is  wit  tempered  by  the  tears  of 
kindness,  smiling  as  she  lets  them  fall ;  and  who, 
knowing  that  vigorous  animal  spirits  are  as  a  pre- 
servative buoy,  or  even  life-boat,  in  the  storms  of  the 
world,  knows  also,  that  a  divine  fidelity  to  what  is 
true  and  good,  is  a  yet  greater  thing,  is  indeed  no- 
thing less  than  a  firm  walking  on  the  waves  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest. 

Such  an  enumeration  of  qualities  suggests  our  own 
Dickens,  as  at  least  possessing  many  of  them,  and 
owing  his  popularity  to  the  fact.  Our  best  living 
fictionists,  happily,  show  a  religious  heart  of  human- 
ity, and  afford  us  a  moral  solace  and  stimulus  that 
professedly  religious  books  often  fail  to  impart.  The 
complexity  and  contrasts  of  modern  life  give  them  a 
wide  field  and  afford  store  of  characters.  Their 
books  will  leave  proof  enough  to  posterity  of  the  follies 
and  incongruities  of  our  age ;  and  if  nothing  livelier 
or  more  real  than  Fielding  has  left  us  in  his  pictures 
of  a  former   time,  much  at   least  to  show   public 
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ameliorations  and  higher  and  broader  table-lands  of 
general  morality. 

Fiction  that  is  to  us  a  microcosm  of  our  own  time, 
we  leave  as  such  to  posterity.  And  when  a  Time 
has  left  us  no  such  legacy,  we  try  to  paint  for  our- 
selves what  might  then  have  been  seen,  by  help  of 
such  bequeathed  materials  of  representation  as  we 
possess.  Thus  our  native  human  longing  to  see 
events  in  sequence  and  connexion,  and  to  have  quali- 
ties of  character  exhibited  in  personal  talk  and  work, 
is  gratified  and  delighted,  when  scattered  members  of 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Judgean  life  are  builded  into  the 
old  shapes  for  us,  to  live,  suffer,  and  prosper  before 
us,  with  their  own  manners  and  raiment,  and  in  their 
own  localities,  which  now  only  that  they  live,  become 
fully  interesting  and  intelligible  to  us. 

Events — Persons :  in  these  is  our  interest.  For 
are  not  we  ourselves  individuals;  and  our  life  a 
course  of  many  changes,  if  not  a  piece  of  many  parts  ? 
We  are  severally  heroes  and  heroines — to  the  full  as 
deserving  of  the  titles  as  many  of  the  imaginary  per- 
sons of  fiction — in  our  own  affairs :  with  varying 
and  complicating  relations  to  foe  and  friend,  who  ap- 
pear and  re-appear,  as  secondary  characters  in  our 
novel.  And  two  things  that  are  true  of  us  in  life, 
claim  attention  when  we  are  considerino:  the  causes 
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of  our  interest  in  fiction.  The  first  is  this  :  How- 
real  and  important  a  part  of  our  matters  are  the 
secondary  and  temporary  things  of  our  nature ;  the 
laugh,  the  eating,  drinking,  and  dressing  of  common 
times  ;  the  shows  and  festival  of  holidays  ;  the  casual 
look  at  the  motley  people  we  pass,  or  that  pass  us ; 
hobbies  ;  the  curiosity  of  innocently  busy  idleness ; 
the  excitement  of  gay  rivalries ;  and  all  the  play  of 
the  Animal  whom  the  Man  is  riding  just  any  where, 
for  exercise  and  the  thrill  of  the  blood.  All  this  is 
quite  human,  and  none  of  it  necessarily  anti-divine. 
And  fictions  largely  please  us  because  they  give  us 
the  event  of  life  varied  and  relieved  with  all  such 
secondary  things,  and  connect  them  with  persons, 
who,  more  or  less  like  us,  above  us  or  below  us,  we 
can  feel  for  and  with,  as  alive  and  human.  The 
second  thing  is  this :  That  a  good  deal  of  our  history, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  of  us  most  engaged  with 
fingers  or  eyes,  in  counting,  fashioning,  overseeing, 
is  internal.  We  are  creatures  of  mood,  memory,  and 
anticipation.  Our  life  is  lived  in  our  own  brain  and 
breast,  as  well  as  in  ware-room  and  work-shop.  We 
reproduce  our  past  selves ;  we  anticipate  our  future 
selves.  We  are  weaving  a  mental  work,  of  which 
our  first  chapter — the  Past,  is  comment  and  story, 
the  result  of  a  heart-fed  imagination  dealing  with 
Fact ;  and  our  second — the  Future,  fiction  founded 
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upon  fact,  though  founded  perhaps  ill  and  insecurely. 
It  is  easier,  doubtless,  as  the  fable  tells  us,  to  count 
our  unhatched  chickens,  and  the  fortune  they  will 
bring,  than  to  wait  the  gift  of  time  ;  and  silent  and 
sore,  perform  the  slow  work  of  parental  incubation 
— and  dangerously  delightful  this  easier  thing  of  the 
two  is.  But  neither  house  nor  castle  was  ever  built 
on  the  ground  without  being  first  builded  in  the  air, 
though  many  built  in  air  have  been  built  in  air  only. 
Now,  we  live  the  world's  life  in  fictions,  as  we  live 
so  much  of  our  own  life  every  day.  People  and 
events  are  with  us  on  the  theatre  of  thought,  not  on 
the  tangible  earth.  And  if  the  vision  of  what  is 
done  in  story  so  fascinate  us,  that  we  make  the 
spectacle  a  substitute  for  a  structure  of  our  own  ;  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  we  may  derive  from  such 
vision  both  hints  for  the  plan  of  our  house  or  castle 
in  the  air — what  it  ought  and  ought  not  to  be — and 
incentives  for  setting  to  work  at  its  erection  on  the 
ground.  You  may  get  hints  about  a  plain  house 
through  seeing  a  fine  one,  and  may  perfect  the  at- 
tained through  prospect  of  the  unattainable.  It  is 
something  then  to  look  at  a  castle  or  palace,  even 
if  you  cannot  live  in  one.  And  as  you  certainly  can- 
not live  in  every  street  in  the  town,  still  less  in  every 
house,  a  view  of  other  people's  dwellings  and  a  know- 
ledge how  they  live  and  feel,  must  sufiice  and  is 
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welcome.  You  feel  due  respect  or  pity  for  your 
neighbour,  and  proper  content  with  yourself  or  pro- 
per shame. 

Of  course  Fiction  is  but  Fiction  when  truest  to 
the  real ;  is  but  a  representation  of  the  fact — 
though  it  be  one  charged  with  an  effluence  from 
its  secret  heart — not  the  fact  itself.  What  then  is 
excellent  as  written,  how  much  more  excellent  must 
it  be  as  done  !  And  what  is  detestable  in  the  story, 
how  much  more  detestable  as  transacted  in  the  world  ! 
Watching  the  game  of  life  will  not  make  the  player, 
though  it  will  help  make  him.  Still  less  will  watch- 
ing the  game  of  life  make  a  man  expert  at  life's 
business.  And  if  a  fiction  gives  us  more  of  the  play 
of  life  than  the  earnest,  it  may  be  to  us  either  as  a 
relief  from  the  earnest  or  a  seduction  from  it.  And 
if  it  wisely  mingle  the  earnest  and  the  play,  or  give 
us  the  earnest  chiefly ;  the  watcher,  though  he  may 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  course,  will  find  strenuous  work 
wanted  in  his  actual  toils  and  exercises.  But  the 
spirit  we  receive  from  realities  always  works  to  re- 
embody  itself  in  similar  realities.  That  spirit  then 
of  tenderness  and  goodness  with  which  best  fictions 
are  charged,  excites  and  assists  us  to  acts  tender  and 
good.  But  as  fire  kindles  fuel ;  and  water  does  most 
for  the  thirsty;  and  showers  bring  forth  the  bud 
when  the  earth  akeady  contains  the  seed ;    so  the 
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effects  of  a  book  of  sympathy  will  be  in  kind  and 
proportion  according  to  the  state  of  the  reader's 
heart.  And  if  spirit  asks  embodiment,  it  asks,  too,  a 
finer  embodiment  than  any  we  aiay  have  yet  given  it. 
For  spirit  is  not  only  more  than  fact,  as  being  its 
animating  life,  but  fact  is  too  often  like  a  body  weakly 
and  mis-shapen,  that  can  but  inadequately  receive 
and  express  life.  So  those  imaginative  embodiments 
of  fiction  which  are  to  us  the  vehicle  of  spirit,  are 
finer  than  the  ordinary  facts — and  may  be  thus  more 
influential  —  being,  as  it  were,  portraitures  of  the 
fiicts,  drawn  when  in  the  utmost  fulness  of  their  life, 
whether  facts  of  love,  humour,  courage,  or  what  not. 
Novels  then  have  worth  because  of  good  "  spiritual 
gifts"  that  they  impart;  and  not  alone  serve  us  for 
bowers  of  relief  and  for  pleasure-fountains.  But  a 
biography  of  one  earnestly  steady  and  brave,  one 
greatly  and  painfully  good,  shall  still  transcend  the 
novel.  With  him  we  go  awhile  in  life's  way  with 
severer  mind  and  more  labouring  mood,  than  when  we 
are  the  intent,  amused,  or  anxious  novel  reader. — 
And  it  is  remarkable  how  often  in  fiction  the  proper- 
est  and  best  characters,  as  they  are  designed  to  be, 
are  the  least  interesting.  They  are  indeed  made  up 
rather  from  moral  receipt-books  than  idealized  from 
nature's  examples.  Perhaps  the  fictionist  has  seen 
no  one  who  could  be  typical  for  him  of  qualities 
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which  he  knows  to  be  admirable.  Perhaps,  know- 
ing much  of  men  and  of  that  which  is  interesting  in 
them,  he  has  not  himself  an  eye  to  discern,  and  there- 
fore an  eye  to  discover,  such  character  as  is  both 
highest  and  real.  A  man  must  see  or  must  be — or 
both — what  he  is  to  Actionize  for  us.  The  highest 
characters,  therefore,  must  be  so  much  above  all  but 
the  highest  fictionists,  that  they  will  not  appear  in 
Fiction,  or  will  appear  but  rarely,  and  then  perhaps 
to  live  and  to  move  with  a  formality  and  stiffness 
quite  unlike  their  own  native  power  and  grace. 
Parson  Adams  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  are  de- 
lightful and  loveable,  but  they  are  not  the  highest. 
Yet  their  creators  must  have  had  much  genuine  good- 
ness of  heart — that  we  all  feel — to  have  had  so  true 
an  eye  for  the  amiable  and  simple ;  and  what  they  had 
the  eye  to  see,  of  that  the  world  offered  some  types 
for  their  study.  Fictionists  in  drawing  the  good  do 
well  to  imitate  those  artists  who  in  painting  angels 
and  Madonnas  just  painted  their  own  wives  idealized, 
that  is,  as  their  hearts  gave  them  the  eye  to  see  those 
wives  as  they  looked  when  the  fulness  of  their  life 
shone  in  them.  This  proceeding  heaven  doubtless 
not  only  approved  but  applauded.  So,  Fielding's 
Amelia  was  his  own  wife.  Fictionists,  we  mean,  must 
study  goodness  as  they  can  alone  see  it,  when  they 
live  with  it  and  it  loves  them.     And  if  they  intro- 
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duce  the  historic  good  and  great,  they  can  do  so 
successfully  only  as  the  heroes  themselves  provide 
materials.  Then,  they  may  Actionize  a  beautiful 
privacy  for  one  whose  public  life  is  known,  such  as 
shall  alike  honour  him  and  themselves  ;  witness  that 
felicitous  little  book  "  the  Household  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,"  a  book  almost  as  unpretendingly  wise  and 
genially  good,  as  More  himself  could  have  been,  and 
both  soft  and  bright  with  a  tenderness  like  that  of  a 
mild,  dewy  evening. 

If  only  then  for  the  pleasure  fictions  give,  a  man 
would  as  lief  have  his  study  without  them  as  have 
work  without  a  holiday  or  a  house  without  a  garden. 
But  potent  for  pleasure,  they  are  by  no  means  im- 
potent for  profit — honest  pleasure  being  reckoned  in- 
deed a  part  of  this  profit.  Tliey  are  revelators  of  life 
else  hidden  from  us  to  the  damage  of  our  judgment 
and  our  charity.  They  give  us  portraitures  of  peo- 
ple whom  we  rather  care  about  for  their  charac- 
ter than  their  career.  They  show  the  secondary 
people,  and  their  groupings  around  the  principals  of 
life.  They  exhibit  the  peculiarities  and  delicacies 
of  individual  life,  as  they  are  actually  shown  in  a 
man's  course  and  cannot  be  shown  in  his  biography. 
They  give  us  the  workings,  observed  or  supposed, 
of  things  that  we  knew  abstractly,  as  these  affect 
hearts,  homes,  and  families ;  thus  exciting  sympathy 
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and  arousing  inquiry.     They  are  mediators  between 
history  and  common-place,  between  the  good  too  and 
the  faulty,  dignifying  common -place,  domesticating 
history ;  directing  the  look  of  the  good  considerately 
downward,  and  that  of  the  faulty  dependently  up- 
ward.    But  great  too  is  their  danger.     There  are  of 
them  works  fascinating,  insinuative,  poisonous  as  the 
serpent.     He  who  reads  novels  only,  had  better  read 
nothing ;  for  he  will  not  read  selectly,  he  will  make 
even  good  meat  hurtful  by  excess ;  and  unprovided 
with  self-heal,  if  the  serpent  bites  him,  he  dies.     If 
we  will  have  fictions  as  opium  for  dreams,  we  must 
suffer   the    dreamer's   slavery.     But   like   the   ich- 
neumon, which  seizing  the  serpent  so  as  to  avoid  his 
bite,  then  eats  him  ;   so  the  wise  reader  may  learn  to 
make  even  the  injurious  book  sometimes  his  literary 
prey,  avoiding  its  hurt  and  compelling  it  to  minister 
to  the  nourishment  of  his  wisdom.     To  the  Novel 
among  the  Forms  of  Literature  must  ever  be  at- 
tributed a  great  power  for  good  and  evil ;  to  the  best 
novels,  assigned  a  high  place  among  those  works  to 
which  imagination  has  given  a  shape   and  a  glow. 
Such  best  ones  are,  as  Fielding  calls  them.  Epics. 
Epics,  he  says,  "I   will  not  scruple  to  say  may  be 
either   in  verse   or  prose.     For  though   the   novel 
wants  one  particular  which  the  critic  enumerates  in 
the  constituent  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  namely  metre  ; 
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yet  when  any  kind  of  writing  contains  all  the  other 
parts,  such  as  Fable,  Action,  Characters,  Sentiments, 
and  Diction,  and  is  deficient  in  metre  only,  it  seems, 
I  think,  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  the  Epic."  Byron, 
it  is  well  known,  called  Fielding  "  the  prose  Homer 
of  human  nature."  Perhaps  the  above  words  of  the 
novelist's  suggested  the  title,  which  his  great  mas- 
tery of  incident  and  narrative  makes  at  least  partially 
fitting.  Novels  and  poems  have  been  sometimes 
restrictively  called  works  of  imagination ;  though 
indeed  there  are  many  other  works  to  which  imagin- 
ation gives  power  and  charm  that  rank  with  neither. 
And  were  we  asked  to  give  a  ready  answer — which 
therefore  should  be  allowed  to  be  also  a  rough  one — 
to  the  question,  What  is  Imaginative  Prose?  we 
might  reply.  Prose  with  a  glory  in  it.  Whatever, 
dealing  with  fact  and  sentiment,  is  written  imagin- 
atively, has  a  lucent  and  elevated  style.  It  has 
a  heavenly  height  and  a  heavenly  shining.  Con- 
tracting the  word  imagination,  and  taking  for  the 
moment  as  its  equivalent — imaging,  books  that  give 
us,  for  the  mind's  eye,  persons  and  scenes,  whether 
this  be  done  in  good  portraiture  or  good  caricature — 
caricature  being  a  departure  from  reality  that  yet 
for  its  full  whim  must  have  both  plain  and  secret 
references  to  reality — all  such  books  might  be  called 
works  of  imagination.     But  whatever  has  a  Form, 
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has  a  Soul,  or  expresses  one ;  and  the  Imagination's 
"  bodying  forth "  is  only  possible  as  this  Soul  is 
known  and  possessed;  and  the  bodyings  forth — the 
imagings — will  be  best  and  brightest  when  the  know- 
ledge is  fullest.  Now,  men  differ  widely  in  the 
meaning  and  impressiveness  they  find  in  the  great 
Form  of  Creation,  and  in  the  individual  parts  of  that 
form ;  also  in  the  meaning  and  impressiveness  they 
find  in  child,  woman,  man,  and  the  endless  varieties 
of  children,  women,  men  around  them.  He  is  most 
imaginative,  in  the  noblest  sense,  who,  possessing 
most  of  the  soul  of  things,  can  give  most  brightness 
and  perfection  to  the  forms  of  things  he  bodies  forth. 
Imagination,  then,  is  such  a  glorious  imaging  as  is 
possible  when,  the  heart  of  things  being  felt,  the  ex- 
pression and  radiance  of  that  heart  can  be  given  to 
their  forms.  What  is  "  bodied  forth "  by  such 
Imagination,  will  have  a  "  spiritual  body ; "  one 
which  shines,  that  is,  by  its  own  light ;  and  shines 
most  to  the  eye  whose  spiritual  sensibility  is  finest, 
being  perhaps  dim  to  many  eyes  and  dark  to  some. 
Thus  illumining  as  well  as  formative  power  belongs 
to  the  imagination ;  and,  taking  now  the  sense  in 
which  Lord  Bacon  declares  he  uses  the  word,  when 
in  his  Sylva  Syl varum  he  is  speaking  of  the  Force  of 
Imagination,  this  namely — "  The  representation  of 
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an  Individual  Thought ; "  in  Imaginative  Prose,  the 
thoughts  are  so  represented  as  to  be  both  distinct 
and  also  shining  or  splendid.  An  imaginative  sen- 
tence may  be  like  a  fire-fly,  whose  light,  centred 
in  one  prominent  part,  illuminates  every  limb.  Or, 
like  a  cloud,  which  shines  every  where,  but  with  in- 
sensible gradations  from  least  to  greatest  shining. 
Or,  like  a  sunny,  transparent  pool,  which  you  not 
only  look  on  to  but  into,  which  shines  therefore  not 
only  from  its  surface  but  from  its  depths.  That  a 
style  may  have  quality  of  imagination  when  it  wants 
due  quality  of  intellect,  .or  of  intellect  when  it  wants 
due  quality  of  imagination,  may  be  granted.  And  as, 
not  without  truth.  Prose  and  Verse  might  be  rudely 
differenced  thus :  Verse  is  the  language  of  delight. 
Prose  of  business ;  it  is  evident  that  if  Prose  dis- 
courses about  what  we  seek  to  know,  in  a  style  that 
wants  directness  and  exactitude,  any  imaginative 
quality  it  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  will  not  suffice 
us.  But  so  far  from  there  being  an  antagonism  be- 
tween imagination  and  intellect,  each  in  any  good 
exertion  needs  the  aid  of  the  other,  and  each  in  its 
finest  works  implies  and  exhibits  fuU  presence  of  the 
other.  There  are  prose  styles  of  admirable  force  and 
directness,  that  would  not  be  called  distinctively 
Imaginative.     But  the  highest  prose  styles,  in  which 
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the  pursuit  of  truth  is  treated  of  in  a  business-like 
way,  but  as  a  business  grandly  intellective,  these  are 
eminently  imaginative.     Such  is  Lord  Bacon's,  such 
Plato's.     And  when  in  essays,  discourses,  addresses, 
articles  —  ordinary    knowledge   and    good    common 
sentiments  presented  to  us  with  due  industrious  care 
for  exact  truth,  are  given  also  with  a  form  and  a 
light  due  to  the  imagination ;  we  transact  our  busi- 
ness  with  the  book  not  only  more  pleasantly  but 
more   effectively.      If  intellect   is   the   mind's   eye, 
imagination  is  the  light  of  the  soul  in  that  eye.    And 
as  an  eye  which  shows  us  the  soul  of  a  man  tells  us 
with  what  understanding  intentness  he  will  look  about 
him  ;  how  he  will  see  the  fact  and  feel  it ;  so  the  very 
style    of  a  book   in  which  intellect  is  bright  with 
imagination,  gives  us  promise  of  what  its  unexamined 
contents  will   be — the  results  of  honest   thinking's 
business  exactitude,  in  sentences  neither  shapeless 
nor  dull :  full-membered  sentences,  well  limbed,  and 
well  lighted.     Good  style  not  only  shows  the  matter, 
but  the  soul  of  the  man  who  treats  it;  yet  ever  as  a 
soul  absorbed  in  the  love  and  thought  of  the  matter ; 
filled  with  its  humour,  glory,  awe,   beauty,   or  im- 
perative worth.     And  showing  things  as  such  a  man 
sees  and  feels  them,  it  shows  them  as  they  are  indeed, 
but  as  they  were  not  known  to  be ;  and  in  associ- 
ations, not  necessary  always,  yet  beautiful  and  ira- 
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portant.  And  the  work  of  the  imagination  in  such 
a  style,  will  be  to  embody  by  symbol;  as  well  as  to 
personify.  All  nature  is  but  a  hieroglyphic  alphabet 
for  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  only  the  imaginative 
intellect  can  read  it.  True  symbol  then,  or  expres- 
sion for  the  thought  taken  from  the  endless  forms  of 
creation,  is  not  mere  ornament,  however  beautiful  it 
may  be :  it  is  of  noblest  utility.  The  thought — not 
known  till  seen,  not  seen  till  embodied — receives 
beautiful  clearness  and  completeness  in  the  symbol. 
And  the  ordinary  fact  of  nature  that  is  used,  however 
lovely  it  may  be  in  itself,  becomes  lovelier  in  this 
spiritual  employment  of  it.  Thus  a  good  imaginative 
style  spiritualizes  our  feeling  for  the  materialities 
about  us,  and  elevates  our  estimate  of  them.  As  the 
body  is  a  many-parted  parable  of  the  man,  so  is  na- 
ture of  the  soul :  and  we  see,  or  we  curiously  seek 
for,  or  suspect,  a  utilitarian  relation  in  the  things 
about  us  unto  Thought,  higher  than  their  utilitarian 
relation  to  the  outer  and  bodily  life.  But  there  are 
many  pretensions  writings  in  which  Figure  is  as 
wilfully  independent  of  Intellect,  as  finery  so  often  is 
of  taste  ;  writings,  in  which  the  literary  scribe,  in  so 
plainly  studying  his  manner  much  more  than  his 
matter,  has  given  proof  of  thinking  about  himself 
much  more  than  about  his  subject.  Tricked  out 
elaborately  with  the  idle  industry  of  the  dandy,  these 
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writings  neither  instruct  nor  inspire.  No  truths  in 
them  assemble  and  deploy  before  us ;  no  power  and 
intensity  of  the  author's  spirit  call,  and  call  effectually, 
for  the  like  intensity  in  his  reader's.  If  some  of  this 
were  called  fanciful  prose,  the  epithet  would  be  felt 
not  quite  amiss,  yet  not  quite  satisfactory.  A  fan- 
ciful person  is  not  complimented  when  we  so  entitle 
him ;  and  that  which  we  say  is  all  fancy,  we  mean 
to  say  also,  is  nothing  true.  Yet  the  "  play  of  fancy," 
"  fine  fancy,"  the  "  poet's  fancy,"  are  expressions  in 
which  the  word  stands  for  some  natural  power,  or  ex- 
ercise of  such  power,  which,  whether  power  or  ex- 
ercise, is  good.  Now,  in  considering  the  popular  use 
of  words,  if  we  are  not  always  able  from  that  use  to 
discover  their  true  and  full  definition,  we  are  always 
assisted  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  truth  about  those 
powers  and  workings  of  the  mind,  with  which  they 
are  concerned.  Thus  we  might  say — speaking  after 
such  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  terms — Fancy  is 
the  play  of  the  Imagination,  Imagination  the  earnest 
of  the  Fancy.  Fancy  is  gay :  Imagination,  ofttimes, 
even  solemn.  But  as  he  who  beautifies  the  world 
does  not  disdain  to  paint  even  a  bubble  ;  to  adorn  with 
sportive  lights  the  levities  of  thought  may  not  be 
unfit  work  even  for  the  wisest  man.  And  when  we 
speak  of  Imaginative  Prose,  in  naming  a  realm  of 
literature  after  Imagination  as  the  ruler,  we  would 
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rather  imply  the  ministering  presence  of  the  Fancy, 
than  dispense  with  it  or  disparage  it.     Fancy,  again, 
deals  rather  with  the   unreal,  it  may  be  the  false : 
Imagination,  if  with  the  invisible,  rather   with  the 
true,    or  the  supposed  true.      Fancy  will  give  us 
fairies  ;  but  Imagination,  angels,  or  the  noblest  types 
of  women  and  men.     Imagination  has  moral  ardour, 
and  deals  with  things  necessary  and  eternal ;  works 
seriously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fact.     Fancy 
has  a  domain  of  frolic  and  caprice,  in  which  she  is  a 
law  unto  herself.     The  man  of  Fancy  may  choose  to 
act  and  write  according  to  his  own  wishes  and  vani- 
ties ;  but  the  Imaginative  man,  even  when  Imagin- 
ation subjects  him  tyrannously,  and  therefore  is  dis- 
eased, yields  to  a  power  which  he  feels  greater  than 
himself.     Fancy  then  to  Imagination,  may  be  as  the 
decorator  to  the  dramatist,  the  waiting-woman  to  the 
mistress  :  Let  her  dress  her  mistress  with  such  ribands 
and  laces  as  that  mistress  will  permit,  yet  let  her  re- 
member that  if  a  lady  shows  best  in  her  silks,  and  a  king 
in  his  robes,  no  robes  can  make  a  king  royal,  and  no 
silks  assure  us  of  a  lady.     The  true  king  can  do  well 
enough  without  his  robes,  yet  he  only  is  the  man  to 
wear  them  with  full  effect.      And  so  the  severer 
works  of  imagination  are  independent  of  the  gay  at- 
tire of  fancy,  though  they  will  wear  it  the  most  be- 
comingly, when  they  wear  it  at  all.     If  then  we 
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should  call  such  a  dressy,  strengthless  style  as  the  one 
just  now  referred  to,  a  fanciful  style  ;  we  should 
mean  that  it  had  those  faults  of  unreality  and  vanity, 
into  which  a  man  under  the  influence  of  an  uncon- 
trolled, uneducated  fancy,  would  be  likely  to  fall. 
And  if  we  should  commend  a  work — not  uninstruc- 
tive,  but  thoughtful  rather,  yet  full  of  play  and  grace, 
as  a  work  of  fancy ;  we  might  think  of  it  also  as  a 
work  of  the  Imagination  i*elieving  and  recreating  it- 
self by  gaieties — having  put  aside  the  labours  to 
which  Truth  gives  a  law,  and  Love  a  glory,  to  sport 
in  the  mazes  which  the  same  Love  has  made  lovely, 
but  where  any  path  may  be  followed  that  for  the 
hour  looks  greenest ;  no  more  now  like  the  mariner 
who  must  follow  his  star  ;S3ut  like  the  butterfly  who 
may  go  hither  or  thither  as  the  air's  light  currents, 
or  the  earth's  pleasant  flowers,  invite  him. 

In  the  lighter  department  of  Imaginative  Prose  Li- 
terature, will  rank  many  books  considered  specially 
readable.  The  title  "readable  "maybe  given  to  books, 
good  after  their  kind  indeed,  but  of  a  kind  not  the  best. 
Yet  it  is  an  important  fact  respecting  any  class  of 
books  that  they  are  readable.  And  if  the  readable 
quality  be  given  to  works  of  a  really  high  class,  a 
great  thing  is  accomplished.  Alphabetic  knowledge 
and  due  lessons  in  spelling  are  not  all  that  is  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  read.     He   may  read  his  news- 
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paper,  yet  not  read  works  of  high  reasoning — of  choice, 
sustained  eloquence  ;  not  essays  in  which  sentiment 
and  philosophy  are  blended.  His  perusal  of  these 
may  be  scarce  possible.  He  has  not  perhaps  the 
culture  fitting  him  for  the  steady,  intellectual  labour 
required,  nor  as  yet  that  taste,  and  its  solicitude, 
which  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  diligence 
needed.  And  educated  men — worn  with  the  fatigues 
of  life,  depressed  with  care,  wishful  for  literary  ac- 
tivity, but  at  once  too  weary  for  much  effort  and  too 
distracted  for  entire  repose,  these  find  that  they  can- 
not read  all  things  at  all  times.  To  the  first  mentioned 
class,  books  of  "  light  reading,"  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  necessary,  to  make  more  arduous  reading  possible  : 
and  such  books  have  what  worth  they  possess, 
through  the  form  and  light  given  to  their  truth  by 
the  Imagination,  and  through  the  added  ornament 
of  the  disciplined  Fancy.  To  the  second  class,  books 
of  imaginative  spirit  and  beauty  impart  fresh  gift  of 
that  life,  by  which,  what  is  of  weightiest  import  in 
them,  may  be  received  and  relished.  Allaying  first 
with  their  solacing  "  sweet  influences "  the  reader's 
fatigues,  they  then  satisfy  and  reward  his  activity.  Fic- 
tions, obviously,  do  much  essential  service  as  "  read- 
able," both  by  classes,  who  as  yet  will  not  or  cannot 
read  what  may  be  of  higher  worth  ;  and  by  the  class 
equal  to  the  highest  studies,  at  times  when  the  mind 
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asks  relief  or  rest  from  these — when  even  perhaps 
Poetry,  and  much  Prose  as  beautiful  as  it  is  wise,  is 
of  too  severe  a  strain  for  the  jaded  faculties. 

In  the  treatment  of  matters  by  word  or  writing,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  human  discourse,  a  direct,  decisive  man- 
ner, evidencing  the  vigour,  integrity,  and  care  of  the 
mind,  and  putting  you,  as  briefly  and  fully  as  may  be, 
into  possession  of  what  you  need  to  know,  must  ever 
remain  a  great  excellency.  But  that  Prose,  the  busi- 
ness language  of  mankind,  of  ordinary  men  on  ordi- 
nary things,  should  in  the  very  manner  of  it,  not 
only  tell  you  the  necessary  fact,  but  show  you  the 
heart  and  aspiration  of  him  who  knows  the  fact,  and 
is  teaching  it, — this  is  for  it  to  possess  an  admirable 
power,  and  to  confer  on  us  a  great  and  very  desirable 
benefit.  There  are  times  when  poet,  orator,  fiction- 
ist,  if  they  be  men  of  sense — as  they  will  be  if  their 
high  name  is  a  deserved  one,  must  speak  of  things  in 
the  briefest,  plainest,  matter  of  fact  way.  But  there 
is  a  Spirit  of  fact,  as  well  as  a  Matter  of  fact.  And 
the  thing  that  in  the  work  of  the  forenoon  may  be 
spoken  of  according  to  the  "  matter  "  of  it,  and  the 
hour's  need,  may  be  in  the  evening  spoken  of  accord- 
ing to  the  "  spirit,"  and  the  inward  affection  and  de- 
sire. And  so,  much  that  requires  to  be  treated  of  in 
books,  in  the  plainest,  nay,  driest  manner,  both  admits 
and  requires  to  be  also  treated  in  the  bright,  imagina- 
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tive  way.  It  shall  not  follow  that  if  a  man  can  do 
the  first,  he  can  do  the  second  also.  But  assuredly, 
whoever  would  do  the  second  well,  unless  he  is  able  to 
speak  and  to  write  what  men  shall  call  plain,  downright 
sense,  and  of  this  plenty,  is  setting  himself  to  a  task 
for  which  he  wants  full  accomplishment.  We  do  not 
twine  garden-creepers  round  scaffold-poles,  or  put 
fillets  of  roses  about  them.  A  flag  at  the  top  when 
the  shell  of  the  building  is  finished,  and  its  height 
reached — this,  with  a  cup  of  good  will  among  the 
workmen,  is  allowable,  natural.  But  when  the  house 
is  finished,  then  let  it  be  fair  as  well  as  strong — fur- 
nished with  all  "  pleasant  and  precious  riches." 
Flowers  and  shrubs  shall  now  be  welcome  accesso- 
ries. And  such  literary  treatment  of  the  great  range 
of  subjects  that  are  of  human  interest,  as  lets  the 
building  of  the  House  of  Knowledge  go  forward, 
trifling  and  fancies  aloof — with  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  earth  and  materials,  and  due  disregard  for 
the  annoyance  of  dirt  and  rough  work  :  but  also  pro- 
vides for  the  Mansion's  glory  and  restfulness,  for  its 
general  beauty  and  comfort,  its  internal  variety  and 
attractiveness — such  literary  treatment  is,  and  such 
alone  is,  of  a  full  and  a  sufficient  kind.  For  the 
higher,  the  fuller,  the  finer — for  the  Perfect,  let 
our  search  be  continually.  To  idealize  the  actual, 
to  actualize   tlie   ideal — be  this  our    double   effort. 
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The  select  Literature  of  the  Imagination  allays  the 
thirst  of  the  improving  and  excites  their  new  desires  ; 
educates  us  for  a  finer  selectness  of  sentiment,  for  a 
fuller  intensity  of  the  moralized  purpose  and  affec- 
tion. Truth  wins  us,  in  such  Literature,  as  woman 
should  win  us.  If  she  have  a  heart  as  well  as  beauty, 
she  will  not  receive  our  homage  to  her  beauty  unless 
we  have  a  value  for  her  heart.  But  that  heart  exalts 
the  beauty  above  which  it  will  be  yet  the  higher,  and 
delights  by  this  to  win  us  to  itself.  So  the  Truth 
wins  us  by  a  loveliness  which  she  perfects  and  in 
which  she  dwells.  She  cares  not  for  a  homage  to 
her  beauty  that  is  indifferent  to  her  worth  and  purity. 
Such  homagre  must  be  undiscerninof  of  what  is 
finest  in  that  even  which  it  professes  to  admire.  She 
will  be  more  to  us  for  her  heart's  fidelity  and  good- 
ness than  for  the  light  of  her  smiles.  Yet  will  she 
by  her  serenest,  fairest  aspects  teach  us — and  show 
her  delight  in  us  if  we  have  learned  the  lesson — what 
an  earnest  and  devoted  heart  she  has. 

That  among  recent  fictions  there  should  be  distin- 
guished ones,  aiming  with  the  utilitarianism  of  hu- 
man pity  and  kindness  at  social  disclosures  and 
ameliorations,  yet  with  free  action  of  the  writer's  in- 
dividual genius  as  a  fictionist,  and  due  interest  in  the 
story  as  a  story — this  is  matter  of  pride  and  gratifi- 
cation.     The  fictionist  has  done  more  than  amuse> 
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more  even  than  soothe  irritation,  lighten  care,  en- 
liven dull  hours :  he  has  been  and  is  yet  more  be- 
coming the  schoolmaster,  and  the  reformer.  That 
the  general  Literature  of  England  comprises  in  it  so 
many  works  in  which  affluence,  delicacy,  and  eleva- 
tion of  imaginative  thought  are  found  ;  which  glorify 
and  refine  the  idea  and  sentiment  of  our  life,  with 
both  a  directive  and  a  stimulative  influence  upon 
lagging  practice — in  this  too  we  will  rejoice.  For 
the  increase,  and  the  increasing  estimation  of  such 
works,  be  our  earnest  desire.  When  Prose  with  its 
burden  of  knowledge  and  thought  about  earth,  busi- 
ness, necessity,  has  the  high  imaginative  quality  ; 
it  not  only  has  charm  and  affords  us  pleasure,  but 
it  breathes  on  us  a  celestial  spirit,  a  vigour  not  alone 
of  will  but  of  goodness.  Its  light  and  its  invitation 
are  from  what  is  above  and  beyond.  The  soul  in  the 
writing  gives  power  and  brightness  to  the  lines. 
Such  a  soul  in  us  shall  brighten  and  strengthen  our 
life,  whatever  its  circumstance.  The  soul,^the  diviner 
it  is,  treats  of  truth  the  more  delighted  and  delight- 
ingly.  So  then,  the  more  perfect  our  knowledge  and 
expression  of  the  things  pertaining  to  us  becomes, 
the  more  delight  is  there.  And  as  we  rise,  we  re- 
joice. 
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ESSAY  lY. 


ON  CRITICISM  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Between  the  detective  of  police  and  the  discerner 
of  spirits,  there  are  affinities,  but  differences  also, 
very  notable.  The  one  shall  trace  for  us  the  thief 
or  the  assassin,  expose  him  and  secure  us.  The  other, 
if  he  shall  sometimes  cry,  A  spirit  of  darkness  is 
coming  this  way ;  a  dreadful  spirit ;  he  is  come,  he 
is  amid  us  ! 

Beware,  and  oh !  beware, 

And  guard  thy  soul  with  prayer  ; 

shall  also  cry,  News  from  Heaven  !  Another  visit- 
ant genius,  a  spirit  of  light  is  coming,  he  is 
here  !  Prepare  for  him  your  heart's  best  cham- 
ber and  best  welcome.  The  Kritikos,  the  discerner, 
if  he  is  ever  saying  to  us,  This  is  not  gold  ;  and 
never.  This  is  ;  is  either  very  humbly  useful,  or  very 
perverse,  or  very  unfortunate.     This  is  not  gold,  he 
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sajs.  Thank  you,  we  reply,  we  perceived  as  much. 
And  this  is  not,  he  adds.  True,  we  answer,  but  we 
see  gold  grains  glittering  out  of  its  rude,  dark  mass. 
Well,  at  least,  this  is  not,  he  proceeds.  Perverse 
man  !  we  retort,  are  you  seeking  what  is  not  gold  ? 
We  are  inquiring  for  what  is,  and  unfortunate  in- 
deed are  we,  if  born  into  a  world  of  Nature,  and  of 
Spirit  once  so  rich,  we  are  born  but  to  find  that  it  has 
spent  or  has  lost  all  its  wealth.  Unhappy  man  would 
he  be,  who,  walking  his  garden,  should  scent  only  the 
earthy  savour  of  leaves  dead  or  dying,  never  perceiv- 
ing, and  that  afar  off,  the  heavenly  odour  of  roses 
fresh  to-day  from  the  Maker's  hands.  The  discern- 
ing by  spiritual  aroma  may  lead  to  discernment  by 
the  eye,  and  to  that  careful  scrutiny,  and  thence 
exacter  knowledge,  of  which  the  eye  is  instrument 
and  minister. 

By  odours  led,  to  flowers  unseen 
We  come ;  their  beauty  peeps  between 
As  the  winds  stir  the  foliage  green  : 
Thus  subtly  Love  draws  onward  youth, 
Thus  sages  win  us  to  their  Truth. 

We  remember  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  finding 
himself  in  one  of  life's  dark  places,  did  what  was 
fitting  ;  struck  a  light  namely,  and  looked  round — 
how  tremblingly  !  so  strange,  so  shadowy  was  all 
about  him.     His  tiny  light  was  a  little  tract  which 
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he  venturesomely  wrote  and  printed.  Of  this  he 
gave  copies  to  two  men  of  repute,  the  one  a  distin- 
guished person,  known  to  him  but  slightly  ;  the  other 
a  man  of  much  less  mark,  but  much  more  familiar 
to  him.  From  the  latter,  the  commoner  man,  he  re- 
ceived a  bow  and  a  smile  not  honouring,  without  one 
word  of  appreciative  hope.  From  the  former  he  re- 
ceived warm  praise  with  mingled  admonition,  jand 
clear  hints  about  faults.  "  The  indifference,"  said  he, 
"filled  me,  I  confess  it,  with  proud  wrath.  The 
praise  brought  tears,  and  a  humility  quite  peculiai*, 
and  a  very  nurse  of  resolution." 

It  is  invariably  small-minded  or  mean-spirited 
men  that  are  fault-finders  only ;  whilst  a  wise  fault- 
finding— needed  so  often,  is  never  so  effectual  as 
when  conjoined  with  such  favourable  appreciation  as 
is  possible.  Often,  in  criticism,  we  act  as  if  the  pro- 
blem were — given  the  book,  to  find  the  Man.  And 
we  are  led  to  this,  doubtless,  by  impulses  that  ask 
direction  rather  than  need  resistance.  But  every 
true  man  has  his  ark  which,  like  God's  ark,  is  not 
to  be  touched  lightly.  It  would  be  very  fearful  to 
behold  the  innermost  chamber  of  a  bad  man's  souL 
And  with  reverent  caution  should  we  approach  to 
see  what  is  permitted  us  of  a  good  man's  inner  sanc- 
tuary. The  light,  too,  of  a  man's  spirit,  like  the  She- 
kinah  of  God,  at  once  rebukes  and  defies  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  mere  chemic,  and  critic  analyst.  But 
the  Book  is  the  sign,  and  the  Man  is  the  power  ; 
and  surely  the  very  use  of  signs  is  to  discover,  and 
to  give  us  access  to  powers.  Only,  remember,  the 
cloud  that  gathers  heaven's  electricity  does  not  con- 
tain it  all.  And  the  best  human  power  is  but  a 
fluctuating,  as  well  as  a  limited  one,  and  has  to  repair 
its  exhaustions.  Too  near  an  approach  to  a  man,  be- 
sides, in  his  house  and  his  poor  defective  indivi- 
duality, may,  specially  if  you  are  unwise,  disappoint 
you.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  church  bells 
sounding  across  the  fields  as  you  go  to  your  devotions. 
How  mellow  and  kind,  and  how  sedative  their  tones  ! 
But  when  you  reach  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  stand 
listening,  you  may  hear  the  harsh  creaks  of  the  ropes 
and  machinery  that  bring  the  bells  into  action.  And 
similar  harsh,  interfering  sounds ^are  there,  when  you 
are  too  near  a  man.  His  soul,  too,  cannot  move  for 
its  sweet  soundings  without  creaks  of  the  spiritual 
machinery.  What  then  ?  you  do  not  go  to  church 
to  stand  at  the  tower's  foot,  hearing  the  bells  ;  but  to 
worship.  So  let  finite  man  chime  forth  the  truth, 
with  tones  that  sound  the  sweeter  the  farther  they 
travel,  and  whose  sweetness  the  very  winds,  that  for 
a  moment  break  or  drive  them  back,  do  but  enhance 
— to  draw  us  to  the  temple.  Then,  a  moment  marking 
the  harsh  as  it  mingles  with  the  sweet,  the  Man*s 
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voice  ceases ;  we  are  brought  to  the  infinite  Truth 
itself,  and  silently  adore.  It  is  possible  in  Literature 
to  expect  too  much  of  the  Human  ;  and  to  trust  and 
honour  that  Human  too  little,  because  of  its  imper- 
fections. Literature  should  be  a  tower  of  strength, 
builded  that  the  holj,  and  merry,  and  inviting  bells 
of  human  thought  may  ever  be  sounding  from  it. 
But  the  Conventional  Literature  of  a  time  may  be 
like  the  church  of  a  certain  English  town  of  which 
we  have  heard,  where  it  is  said  they  dare  not  ring 
the  bells  lest  the  tower  should  fall.  Do  not  sound 
forth  holy  truth  lest  Literature  should  be  damaged ! 
Do  not  ring  the  bells  lest  the  tower,  which  was  made 
that  they  might  ring,  tumble.  Come,  Critic,  see  to 
repairs  in  this  tower ;  or,  Come,  Poet  and  Sage,  devise 
and  erect  for  us  a  new  one. 

A  story  is  told  of  two  ecclesiastics,  who  visiting 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  were  differently  affected.  The 
first  felt  his  soul  enlarging,  as  if  it  would  attain  a 
stature  commensurate  to  the  amplitude  of  the  place. 
The  soul  of  the  other  shrank  within  him.  And  the 
story  is  told  with  this  comment,  that  the  first  of 
these  two  men  was  the  nobler.  Very  possibly :  and 
yet  we  can  suppose  times  when  he  too  might  feel  much 
as  the  other  did.  For  instead  of  an  ecclesiastic 
visiting  St.  Paul's,  let  the  case  be  that  of  a  literary 
student  visiting  a  library  or  the  shop  of  a  general 
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bookseller.  The  books  in  '•  ranks  ascend  "  shelf 
above  shelf,  a  peopled  "theatre  of  stateliest  view." 
He  enters  To-day  with  a  spirit  alert  and  strong,  the 
burden  of  no  particular  task  is  upon  him.  Like  a 
man  who  comes  to  a  hill-top  on  a  fine  morning,  and 
pauses  awhile  to  survey  the  country  over  which  he 
may  ramble  where  he  pleases  ;  with  sti-ength  unworn, 
heart  eager,  and  all  dewy  with  early  sensibilities — so 
he  pauses,  so  looks  around.  And  as  he  stands,  un- 
solicitous  of  praise,  unapprehensive  of  blame.  Liter- 
ature, with  an  aspect  and  a  voice  full  of  blessing, 
addresses  to  him  her  invitation.  Even  now,  his  re- 
solve is  a  moralized  one.  He  will  read  worthily. 
Here  are  riches,  but  he  will  be  no  voluptuary.  And 
if  he  write :  those  intellectual  immortals  who  wear 
the  crowns  they  have  won,  carry  in  their  hands  other 
crowns  which  they  wait  to  bestow ;  and  he  will  aim 
to  deserve,  if  it  be  but  one  of  the  least  of  these.  But 
To-morrow  : — as  a  man  tasked  and  pledged ;  much 
beaten,  and  a  little  faded  :  one  who  hath  tried  self, 
and  found  self  wanting ;  a  steadier  light  of  experience 
in  his  eye,  but  sore  from  the  whips  and  stings  of  time, 
and  with  a  monition  of  infirmity  in  his  every  member  ; 
one  who  oft  hath 

"Journeyed  on  pensive  and  slow, 
But  farther  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwined, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
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Of  slirubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplext 

All  path;"  Milton, 

unprepared  for,  unequal  to  what  was  his  chosen,  and 
is  now  his  imperative,  labour ;  weakened  too  with  an 
ague  of  alternate  chills  and  heats,  that  exposure  to 
Criticism  has  brought  him :  so  he  looks  around  him. 
And  if  for  a  minute  or  an  hour  his  soul  sinks  and 
shrinks  witliin  him,  we  will  not  call  it  a  base  soul. 
This  may  be  proof  of  his  infirmity,  but  it  may  be 
also  proof  of  his  integrity,  and  even  of  his  greatness. 
He  who  uprightly  does  his  tasks,  literary  or  other,  must 
occasionally,  tired  and  tremulous,  fall  into  half  faints. 
And  he  who  does  not  feel  sometimes  oppressed  as 
well  as  sometimes  elevated  by  the  greatness  of  a  noble 
calling,  does  not  give  full  proof  of  his  fitness  for  it. 
The  Ecclesiastic,  then,  who  to-day  feels  elevated  in 
the  majestic  temple  of  his  religion,  to-morrow  may 
feel  burdened  as  he  thinks  in  how  high  a  service  he 
is  called  to  minister.  And  it  were  well  both  that  the 
Critic,  who  talks  with  gossipping  slightness  of  a  ge- 
nuine book,  a  true  birth  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  of  inspiration  and  the  pain  of  toil ;  and  the 
Author,  who  complains  of  the  Critic  for  censuring  his 
fopperies,  breaking  his  bubbles  with  a  touch,  trying 
his  wares,  and  proving  scant  measure  and  mean  adul- 
teration,— should  thus  fitly  estimate  the  burden  and 
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the  honour  of  Literature  before  they  proceed  further 
in  their  several  vocations. 

The  Critic  criticised,  if  dealt  with  in  the  worst 
fashion  of  his  own  class,  must  be  pronounced  a  mere 
monster,  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  and  there- 
fore to  be  hunted  and  slain  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  stuffed  for  the  museum,  where  he  may  be  regarded 
with  due  horror,  but  in  safety.  But  if  dealt  with 
after  the  best  fashion  of  his  class,  a  very  honourable 
and  beneficent  office  is  assigned  him  ;  and  he  is 
warned  only — though  zealously — against  its  perver- 
sions. A  judicial  chair  in  the  kingdom  of  human 
thought,  filled  by  a  man  of  true  integrity,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  delicacy  of  spirit,  is  a  seat  of  Terror 
and  Praise,  whose  powers  are  at  once  most  fostering 
to  whatever  is  good,  most  repressive  of  whatever  is 
evil.  We  will  not  say  of  the  Critic  then  what  some 
say  of  the  soldier,  that  he  is  a  necessary  evil.  Such 
words  are  in  neither  case  true.  But  they  are  an  in- 
accurate expression  of  what  in  each  case  may  be  felt 
real.  The  brave  and  patriotic  soldier  is  a  public 
benefactor ;  but  that  condition  of  the  world  is  evil 
which  requires  the  resources  of  an  empire  to  be  de- 
voted to  soldiership :  and  much  that  is  evil  in  bad 
soldiers  must,  at  least,  be  partially  borne  with  while 
good  soldiership  is  necessary.     Virtue  takes  in  the 
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soldier  its  specialty  of  form  by  occasion  of  evil ;  and 
while  this  form  is  necessary,  not  only  badness  in  sol- 
diers, but  a  variety  of  evils  attendant  on  soldiership, 
must  be  for  a  while  endured.  So  of  Criticism.  The 
Critic,  in  his  office  of  Censurer,  has  need  so  much  to 
controvert,  expose,  and  punish,  because  of  the  abund- 
ance of  literary  faults ;  and  as  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  side  in  warfare,  so  there  will  be  in  criticism  ; 
and  as  when  soldiers  are  numerous,  there  will  be  not  a 
few,  who  are  only  tolerable,  if  even  that,  so  of  critics. 
But  then  the  Critic  is  more  than  the  Censurer ;  and 
in  his  higher  and  happier  aspect  appears  before  us 
and  serves  us,  as  the  discoverer,  the  vindicator,  and 
the  eulogist  of  excellence.  The  promiscuous  com- 
pany, indeed,  of  the  critics  may  be  most  variously  de- 
scribed : — Distorting  glasses  for  the  public  ;  special 
pleaders  on  behalf  of  prejudice  ;  wasps,  that  steal  the 
honey  and  leave  a  sting  in  return  ;  gad-flies,  that  tor- 
ment Pegasus ;  bind-weeds,  that  can  only  climb  by 
means  of  another's  stem,  and  kill  that  round  which 
they  grow.  Dim-eyed,  envious,  sectarian,  heartless 
may  they  be — purveyors  then  of  stupidity  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  Purblind  guides,  such  that  only  the 
blind  will  accept  their  services.  But  not  such  was 
Johnson,  not  such  Jeffrey ;  and  such  are  not  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle.  These  eminent  persons,  critics  all,  have 
not,  indeed,  pronounced  judgments  that  in  every  case 
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we  accept  as  just  and  final,  but  they  liave  made  them- 
selves more  illustrious  by  their  discriminative  illus- 
tration of  other  men's  literary  work  and  character. 
And  these  are  chieftains  not  without  a  numerous 
train,  of  due  spirit  and  qualification  for  critical  ser- 
vice. 

But  this  office  of  Critic  is  one  which  all  of  us 
who  read  must  perform  well  or  ill  for  ourselves.  We 
may  deliver  no  written  verdict,  nor  even  a  spoken 
one.  But  we  pass  some  inner  judgment  upon  a  book. 
And  if  this  be  nothing  more  than  that  we  like  or  dis- 
like it,  it  is  a  criticism :  one,  too,  which  might  aflibrd 
to  the  discerning  a  datum  for  the  estimate  of  our- 
selves. But,  if  at  all  familiar  with  books,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  are  honest,  reflective  persons,  who,  by 
working  for  true  thoughts,  sharpen  our  appetency  for 
them  and  provide  for  their  keener  relish — our  judg- 
ment is  more  than  this.  Particular  passages  of 
sentiment  or  humour ;  truths  uttered  briefly  well ; 
thoughts  in  comprehensive  grouping  ;  allusions,  novel 
yet  unforced — all  these  strike  and  please  us.  And 
besides  all  this,  we  find  readily  in  books  some  parti- 
cular quality,  quieting  or  stimulative,  and  speak  of 
their  weightiness,  their  sweetness,  or  their  beauty  of 
manner.  We  assign  to  a  book  also,  by  an  almost 
involuntary  comparison  of  it  with  others,  some  ap- 
proximate position,  higher  or  lower,  among  the  books 
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we  know ;  and  remark  its  resemblance  to  styles  that 
we  are  familiar  with,  or  its  dissimilarity  from  them. 
As  we  must  needs  therefore  form  some  estimate  of 
the  books  we  read,  it  is  important  to  consider  how 
far  we  are  capable  of  attaining  competency  of  judg- 
ment. A  true  judgment  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  superiority  to  the  author,  or  equality  with  him. 
Thus,  we  pass  a  sign-board  on  which  a  lion  or  a 
stag  is  depicted  in  ludicrous  shape  or  colour;  and 
we  feel  entitled  to  laugh,  though  ourselves  no  art- 
ists. We  have  seen  the  animals,  or  we  have  seen 
true  and  fine  representations  of  them,  and  therefore 
are  quite  qualified  to  condemn  these  caricatures, 
though  we  could  not  substitute  any  thing  better. 
And  so  we  read  a  book,  in  which  familiar  life  is 
described ;  friends  speak  and  act  their  friendship ; 
tears  fall,  smiles  follow.  We  may  at  once  and  with 
entire  fairness  condemn  the  book  as  affected  and  un- 
natural, though  ourselves  as  little  likely  to  appear  in 
print,  as  to  appear  at  Court  or  to  command  a  regi- 
ment. For  we  know  something  of  the  deportment 
of  friends ;  we  have  ourselves  wept ;  and  we  can 
judge  well  enough  the  ring  of  genuine  laughter.  If 
we  divide  mankind  into  the  originative  and  the  ap- 
preciative, those  that  are  the  greater — the  originative 
— must  so  approve  themselves  to  their  inferiors  that 
Appreciation  may  be  as  a  seal  attesting  the  validity 
of  their  excellence  :   must  carefully  mark  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  select  or  larger  public  for  which  they 
write,  that  they  may  perfect  their  own.  Our  doctrine 
here  is  saved  from  the  charge  of  being  in  effect  bad 
or  even  base  doctrine  by  this  distinction  between  the 
select  and  the  larger  public;  and  by  the  further  distinc- 
tion between  the  great  common  element  of  humanity 
in  the  general  public,  and  the  miscellaneous  vices  and 
perversions  by  which  that  humanity  is  adulterated. 
If  we  put  little  labour  into  a  book  because  the  public 
is  idle  ;  substitute  glitter  for  sense  because  the  public 
is  foolish  ;  and  carry  away  the  land-marks  of  duty  in 
a  flood  of  sentiment,  because  the  public  likes  to  think 
itself  a  good-hearted  creature,  but  does  not  like  the 
restraints  of  authority — then,  indeed,  golden  opinions 
and  golden  coin  too,  perhaps,  may  show  how  we 
are  "appreciated;"  but  we  oppress  our  conscience, 
if  we  have  one,  with  leaden-weighted  remorse  ;  and 
if  we  have  not,  we  and  our  writings  are  sure  to 
sink  soon  like  lead  into  the  dark  waters  of  oblivion. 
Some  of  the  best  books  are  written  avowedly,  or 
with  evident  consciousness  of  the  fact,  for  the  select 
Public  that  is  constituted  by  minds  of  the  deeper 
class,  or  minds  the  more  advanced  of  their  time. 
Such  books  may  have  but  a  restricted  circulation  and 
limited  esteem  in  their  own  day,  and  may  afterwards 
extend  both  their  fame  and  the  circle  of  their  readers. 
Others  of  the  best  books,  written  with  a  pathos  and  a 
power  that  may  be  universally  felt,  appeal  at  once  to 
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the  common  humanity  of  the  world  and  get  a  re- 
sponse marvellously  strong  and  immediate.  An  or- 
dinary human  eye  and  heart,  whose  glances  are  true, 
whose  pulses  healthy,  will  fit  us  to  say  of  much  that 
we  read — This  is  good,  that  is  poor.  But  only  the 
educated  eye  and  the  experienced  heart  will  fit  us  to 
judge  of  what  relates  to  matters  veiled  from  ordinary 
observation,  and  belonging  to  the  profounder  region 
of  human  thought  and  emotion.  Powers,  however, 
that  the  few  only  possess  may  be  required,  to  paint 
what  everybody  can  see,  so  that  everybody  shall 
say.  How  beautiful !  How  like !  And  powers  ad- 
equate to  do  this  in  the  finest  manner  will  be  often 
adequate  to  do  much  more — may  produce  indeed 
books  or  pictures,  whose  singular  merit  only  the  few 
shall  perceive  and  the  many  for  a  while  deny,  and 
books  or  pictures  which,  while  they  give  an  im- 
mediate and  pure  pleasure  to  the  common  eye,  shall 
give  a  far  fuller  and  finer  pleasure  to  that  eye  that 
is  the  organ  of  a  deeper  and  more  cultivated  soul. 
There  are,  too,  men  of  joecw/ear  powers,  rare  and  fine, 
who  can  never  hope  to  please  the  large  public  at  least 
of  their  own  age,  but  whose  writings  are  a  heart's 
ease  and  heart's  joy  to  the  select  few,  and  serve  such  as 
a  cup  of  heavenly  comfort  for  the  earth's  journey,  and 
a  lamp  of  heavenly  light  for  the  shadows  of  the  way. 
Of  some  books  then,  or  parts  of  them,  we  are 
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able  to  judge  at  once  by  the  untutored  instincts  of 
our  humanity.  And  supposing  our  instincts  have 
been  miseducated,  but  are  not  yet  wholly  depraved, 
the  naturalness  of  these  books  may  in  pleasing  us 
restore  health  to  our  sensibilities.  But  of  other 
books,  or  piirts  of  these,  we  can  only  become  duly 
appreciative  by  living  a  more  painful,  and  more 
manful,  an  intenser,  holier  life  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  perhaps,  extending  our  literary  studies  over  a 
wider  field  of  authorship.  Harmony  of  spiritual 
forces,  delicacy  and  adaptedness  of  manner,  are  at- 
tainable not  by  specific  rules,  though  these  may  assist ; 
but  by  the  subtle,  insinuative  action  of  fine  influences. 
The  courtly  and  noble  do  not  teach  us  courtliness 
and  nobility,  by  lessons  from  a  grammar  of  behaviour, 
but  rather  confer  these  upon  us  by  an  eflfiuence.  Yet 
not  so  as  to  make  us  resemble  themselves  independ- 
ently of  our  own  effort,  but  so  as  to  give  us  through 
possessing  some  of  the  spirit  of  their  qualities,  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  by  slow,  tentative  effort  the 
true  manifestation  of  these.  Given  the  good  seed, 
and  the  plant  rises  and  blossoms  in  its  full  perfection 
only  as  the  best  influences  of  climate  and  atmosphere 
are  supplied  it.  So  of  a  literary  taste.  Given  the 
true  seminal  qualities  of  mind,  and  on  these  let  the 
sweet  and  potent  influences  of  the  best  books  act; 
and   such  taste  will  assume  its  most  perfect  form. 
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But  as  delicacy,  harmony,  and  nobleness  of  soul,  are 
perfected  by  the  slow,  insinuative  action  of  what  is 
delicate,  harmonious,  and  noble,  we  can  only  be 
quaUfied  for  an  appreciative  response  to  good  writing 
of  a  rare  or  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  by  a  long,  as- 
similative process  in  which  our  mind — itself  vigor- 
ously active — takes  fully  of  the  best  nourishment. 
Then  are  we  fitted  for  the  critical  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  books  upon  a  high  principle. 

And  here  the  question  rises ;  are  there  not  certain 
characteristics  common  to  good  books — signs  by  which, 
if  we  are  discerning,  we  may  certainly  and  even  swiftly 
know  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  ?  Styles  are  dis- 
similar enough — as  dissimilar  as  individual  natures. 
But  all  natures  unite  in  a  common  ground-work  of 
Nature,  and  all  styles  in  a  fundamental  quality  of 
mingled  power,  sense,  goodness.  Whether  it  be 
book  or  man,  what  is  foppish  and  weakling  may  be 
often  known  at  a  glance ;  but  not  so  known  by  all, 
or  always.  Dull,  lackadaisical,  vulgarly  facile,  a  book 
may  be  known  to  be,  say,  by  two  inspections.  Per- 
haps one  might  be  enough  for  Justice ;  and  more 
than  two  Mercy  herself  will  not  demand.  Five 
pages  at  either  end  and  five  in  the  middle  we  read, 
and  then,  if  the  case  is  not  one  for  a  critical  curse, 
we  either  cast  the  volume  aside  with  a  sigh,  or  make 
it  fuel  for  the  lambent  fires   of  a   wit   that   would 
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rather  playfully  shine  than  cruelly  scorch.  Of  a  good 
and  a  great  book,  the  depth  is  not  to  be  fathomed 
at  one  sounding  ;  though  the  strength  may  be  recog- 
nised at  a  first  survey.  If  a  man  presents  us  in  a 
volume  with  the  results  of  half  a  life  time's  labour, 
or  offers  us  in  a  series  of  papers  or  verses  with  the 
purest  aromatic  distillations  from  the  plants  that  the 
garden  of  his  soul  furnishes,  we  may,  justifiably 
enough  perhaps,  offer  an  opinion  or  a  eulogium  after 
an  evening's  perusal,  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  give 
a  full  and  final  critique.  Time  is  the  great  critic. 
And  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  sentenced,  should 
think  gravely  of  the  appeal  from  lesser  courts  of  the 
day,  to  this  great  tribunal  of  ages.  In  criticism  of 
good  books  we  might  praise  one  as.  So  full,  and  of 
such  meritorious  shortness  ;  another  as,  Solidly  found- 
ed on  what  mankind  has  known  these  thousand  years, 
yet  with  such  a  look  of  fresh  enterprise  in  its  face  ; 
cautious,  yet  bold ;  blending  reverence  with  in- 
dependence ;  and  a  third  as,  Learned,  yet  easy  and  un- 
pretending ;  neither  cumbersome  nor  showy  through 
the  weight  and  glitter  of  materials.  And  so  on  in  a 
hundred  manners.  For  excellencies  admit  no  full 
catalogue  either  of  their  combinations  or  themselves. 
And  of  Styles  we  have — to  take  particular  well- 
known  instances — such  as  Bishop  Taylor's,  with  its 
subdividing  branchiness  ;    a  vine    spreading  on  all 
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sides,  the  fruits  oft  hidden  under  leaves,  but  the  leaves 
never  searched  vainly  for  fruit.  And  the  Poet 
Dryden's,  whose  critical  prose  is  so  easily  strong,  me- 
tallic in  its  weight  and  lustre  ;  sharp,  shining,  flexi- 
ble, vibrating.  And  Carlyle's,  the  English  German, 
whose  writing  has  the  glow  of  a  dream  and  the 
practicalness  of  the  cotton-market ;  whose  sentences, 
dishevelled  like  clouds  which  the  wind  has  broken 
and  is  driving,  are  yet  golden  with  the  touch  of  a 
liberated  sun.  Here  are  styles :  as  is  the  man,  so  is 
his  style.  And  how  many  other  names  of  eminence 
— Bacon  and  Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Hooker 
and  Coleridge,  princes  and  inspirers,  each  in  his  own 
degree,  might  we  enumerate  in  the  distinction  of  ad- 
mirable and  remarkable  styles.  Mannerisms,  which 
we  account  to  disfigure  style,  are  marks  in  a  man's 
writing  of  wilfulness  or  deficiency  of  some  kind. 
The  individuality  of  the  well-written  book  is  the  re- 
sult of  integrity  and  power  jointly  active.  But  if  we 
would  have  individuality,  without  trace  of  mannerism, 
we  are  asking  the  Infinite  to  speak  to  us  through  the 
Finite  as  if  it  were  the  Perfect  too  ;  which  the  hu- 
man finite  is  not.  There  is  a  mannerism  which  may 
show  the  greatness  of  the  effort  to  do  well  under 
oppressive  and  harassing  limitations.  But  in 
all  good  books,  we  ask  for  nature^  something 
beyond   pretence   and   the   fashionable    artificialism 
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of  the  day.  We  want  reality ;  an  intellect  compre- 
hending it,  and  a  heart  pulsing  to  it.  The  author, 
however  individual,  must  be  a  man  ;  his  individuality 
indeed,  the  outworking  of  his  own  genuine  humanity, 
as  one  who  feels  life,  and  would  know  the  truth  of  it. 
There  is  ever  in  the  writing  world,  as  in  the  talk- 
ing and  acting  world,  a  tendency  to  form  and  abide 
in  modes  of  the  day.  Thus  Custom,  taught  of  Nature, 
but  only  half  taught,  being  a  vain  impatient  scholar, 
flouts  her  mistress,  substitutes  her  own  dicta  for 
those  of  Nature,  dicta  which  as  she  ceases  to  learn, 
soon  so  degenerate  that  the  light  of  truth  that  was  in 
them  is  gradually  obscured  and  finally  darkened. 
This  customariness  of  mode  in  writing,  hates  anything 
the  fruit  of  fresh  personal  resort  to  perennial  sources. 
We  are  to  have  no  direct  glance  at  the  fact,  but  only 
reflected  and  re-reflected  images :  no  new  primary 
sounds,  but  only  the  echo  of  an  echo  of  an  echo :  not 
power,  but  only  prettiness,  and  therefore  soon  and 
too  surely,  pretence  too.  Special  faults  and  limita- 
tions of  literary  manner  thus  characterize  different 
periods.  And  so  it  happens  that  what  is  most  origin- 
al, what  is  to  ascend  the  throne  of  reformation  and 
bear  sway,  on  to  a  new  period  of  decline,  may  be  at 
the  first  stoutly  opposed,  loudly  maligned,  or  most 
contemptuously  frowned  away.  Men  in  whom  the 
soul  is  great,  whose  originality  is  through  a  greater 
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intimacy  with  the  truth  of  Nature  than  others  have, 
and  a  larger  reception  of  it — these,  students  of  the 
unwritten,  more  taught  of  God  than  of  man,  bright 
and  ample  heaven  the  roof  of  their  mightiest  and  best- 
loved  library — these,  the  literary  regenerators,   re- 
write, or   re-edit  the  world's  literature,  adding  the 
few  pages  or  the  chapter  which  it  is  but  given  even 
to  the  highest  to  contribute  to  the  earth's  treasure- 
book  of  thought.     Often   with  little  knowledge  of 
books,  but  with  plentiful  mother-wit,   and  mother- 
feeling,  such  as  prompt  and  compel  an  utterance,  the 
poet  sings,  the  preacher  preaches,  the  author  writes. 
But  a  man  is  no  more  independent  of  literary  parent- 
age and  the  fore-done  labours  of  the  thoughtful,  than 
he  is  of  natural  parentage,  and  the  busy  household 
and  mercantile  care  of  his  fathers.     It  ma}'  be  the 
special  requirement  of  a  time  to  have  men  in  whose 
literary  work  there  is  more  of  the  direct  utterance  of 
natural  feeling  and  spontaneous  thought,  than  of  evi- 
dent familiarity  with  literary  schools,  and  of  subjec- 
tion to  their  influence.     But,  provided  a  man  be  not 
more  oppressed  than  inspired  by  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  ;  provided  materials  be  not  too  quickly 
and  abundantly  supplied  him,  smothering  his  indivi- 
dual flame  instead  of  enlarging  it  and  increasing  its 
intensity,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  he  should 
be  enriched  with  that  herita«re  of  books  which  di- 
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vides  not  its  extent  and  its  treasure  as  it  multiplies 
its  possessors.  But  far  better  sing  with  no  prompt- 
ing but  that  of  the  untutored  heart ;  and  write  with 
no  teacher  but  your  own  strenuous,  honest  thought, 
than  sing  and  write  according  to  the  perverse  vani- 
ties of  degenerate  fashion.  A  habit  of  literary  talk- 
ing, whether  on  or  off  paper,  in  set  creditable  phrase, 
garnished  a  la  mode,  is  gained  by  many  expressional 
men,  men,  that  is,  of  naturally  ready  tongue,  without 
any  great  expenditure  of  study — whether  that  study 
by  which  knowledge  is  amassed  and  methodized,  or 
that  by  which  philosophic  reflection  is  pursued  and 
imaginative  works  are  matured.  Such  facility  of  pen 
and  tongue  may  be  an  accomplishment,  elegant  and 
even  useful:  but  Literature  is  arduous,  and  both 
ardour  and  labour  are  required.  If  such  facility 
brings  these  into  disesteem,  and  having  neither  heart 
nor  nerve  to  repenetrateinto  the  secret  places  of  Truth' 
of  which  it  speaks  now  from  afar  off,  after  long  time, 
descriptively  from  remembrance  or  hear-say  only, — 
then  it  becomes  the  bane  of  good  literature.  Not  in 
book-writing  only  but  in  many  other  things,  have  we 
to  guard  against  this  routine  facility,  which,  bringing 
first  decrepitude,  may  then  introduce  dishonesty  of  soul. 
Good  new  books  then,  in  which  Nature  reap- 
pears in  her  vigour  and  variety,  while  they  will  have 
a  welcome  from  those  who  were  feeling  the  want  they 
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come  forward  to  supply,  and  a  half  welcome  from 
those  who  follow  nature  till  fashion  shows  them  their 
mistake,  may  find  opposed  to  them  in  a  vitiated 
public  both  a  dead  stupidity  and  a  living  and  a  lively 
anger.  They  have  thus  to  cherish  and  train,  or  even 
to  create,  the  taste  which  is  to  appreciate  them. 
Many  an  author  has  to  shiver  in  the  cold  while  he  is 
kindling  that  fire  of  public  feeling  by  which  he  is  to 
warm  himself,  and  whose  genial  blaze  a  hundred 
others  shall  share  with  him.  Wordsworth's  self 
must  educate  the  public  to  perceive  the  worth  of  his 
words,  and  to  prize  them  at  due  rate.  Yet  the  in- 
crease of  a  poet's  auditory  in,  say  twenty  years,  is 
not  due  only  to  improvements  in  the  general  taste 
that  his  singing  has  contributed  to  effect.  Could  he 
any  way  have  gathered  at  the  first  into  one  company 
all  who  had  a  prepared  heart  and  ear,  the  audience 
would  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  the  one  he 
had.  But  slowly  alone  could  he  obtain  times  and  a 
stage  for  submitting  his  powers  to  the  trial.  Fame's 
trumpet,  which  does  not  confer  the  honour  it  an- 
nounces, does  call  the  thousands  to  intellectual  re- 
pasts and  delight  of  which  else  they  were  ignorant, 
to  which  else  they  were  uninvited.  But  now  facti- 
tious admiration  mingles  with  the  sincere  ;  and  the 
broad  stream  of  renown,  though  it  be  bright  too,  is 
far  less  pure  than  the  brimming  rivulets  of  appreci- 
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ation  which  welled  at  the  first  from  select  private 
hearts.  Many  then  in  the  poet's  early  day  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  hear  his  music ;  many  would 
have  their  ear  so  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  manner 
and  cadence,  that  the  new  strain  not  at  once  pleasing, 
and  no  blast  of  fame  as  yet  certifying  its  excellence, 
they  would  not  listen  long  enough  to  learn  its  secret 
and  to  feel  its  spell ;  and  many,  misled  by  the  oracles 
issuing  from  the  critic  as  he  sat  in  his  cushioned 
chair,  com.placently  felt  themselves  wiser  than  the 
new  wisdom  ;  and  calling  light  glare,  and  simple  na-  1 
ture  dulness,  thought  the  morning  an  intrusion  upon 
torchlight,  and  creation  not  so  fine  as  upholstery. 

New  writers  however,  the  greater  as  well  as  the 
less,  owe  their  debt  to  the  criticism  that  fronts  and  as- 
saults them  ;  and  so  does  the  public.  The  new  shall 
not  slay  the  old  to  possess  its  inheritance  ;  shall  not 
slight  the  old  in  rivalry  of  its  claim ;  shall  not  per-  | 
form  its  own  feat  without  discipline  in  which  failure 
as  well  as  success  must  teach  its  lesson.  Byron, 
roused,  but  instructed  also,  by  the  reception  of  his 
"Hours  of  Idleness,"  with  a  warier — if  at  first 
only  with  a  more  fiery,  and  never  with  a  holy 
energy,  proceeded  in  his  work.  And  Wordsworth, 
doubtless,  though  seeming  to  persist  in  what  men 
censured  as  his  over-simplicities,  reconsiderate  as  well 
as  the  more  resolute  for  the  censures,  pursued  his 
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way  to  what  he  knew  to  be  a  sure  and  a  legitimate 
fame.  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  too,  had  to  wait  their 
hour,  and  persist  amid  the  clamour  of  the  foe  and  the 
remonstrance  of  the  displeased.  And  whatever  ef- 
fects opposition  may  have  produced  in  their  cases, 
other  than  that  of  strengthening  their  special  literary 
love  ;  if  for  a  moment  we  may  in  the  popular  way 
attach  their  names  to  their  several  modes  of  thought, 
and  speak  of  Coleridgeism,  and  Carlylisra,  our  re- 
mark must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  of  special  advantage 
to  the  public  that  such  new  modes  of  thought  should 
be  subjected  to  investigative  Criticism.  Such  authors 
as  these — men  strong  enough, to  conquer — their  very 
assailants  are  compelled  to  serve,  for  it  is  by  meeting 
our  worst  foes  that  we  may  become  the  best  soldiers. 
What  of  the  old  in  these  men,  re-appearing  as  the 
new,  discovers  itself  to  be  the  everlasting,  is  through 
Criticism  made  clearly  visible,  and  obtains  due  hon- 
our and  championship.  What  in  them  there  is  of 
one-sidedness  is  supplemented,  or  due  note  of  caution 
sounded.  And  what  there  is  of  mannerism  is  abated, 
or  shown  to  be  separable  from  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, as  the  rude  or  prickly  rind  may  be  stript  from 
the  fruit  whose  sweetness  it  does  not  lessen,  being 
itself  indeed  as  much  of  the  tree's  life  as  the  kernel 
or  pulp  it  protects,  and  having,  too,  a  significance  of 
its  own  if  we  can  but  discern  this. 
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If  we  HOW  consider  the  abundance  of  literary  pro- 
ducts in  our  own  age,  and  the  accumulated  possessions 
that  are  ours  as  heirs  of  past  ages,  we  shall  see  that 
Criticism  at  the  present  time  has  a  province  of  special 
importance  in  Literature.  Not  only  do  we  require 
aids  in  the  selection  of  what  we  shall  read,  out  of 
the  multifarious  books  appearing — such  aids  as  the 
remarks  of  cultivated  and  fair-minded  men,  with  ac- 
companying specimens  of  the  works  noticed,  may 
afford  ;  but  there  is  a  great  work  of  examination  and 
comparison  to  be  undertaken  by  the  literary  genius 
of  the  time,  on  the  products  of  the  past.  On  all 
sides,  the  Critic  is  wanted  as  "  Guide,  Philosopher, 
and  Friend," — to  use  Pope's  often  quoted  words  :  to 
tell  us  what  has  been  done,  by  whom,  how,  and  why. 
We  not  only  read  Shakspere,  but  the  Shaksperean 
drama  is  itself  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land's mind  and  the  world's,  the  significance  of  which 
we  would  perceive  and  appreciate.  Addison,  we 
know,  wrote  delightfully  humorous  essays,  in  a  mild 
moonlight  style,  his  humorisms  like  fays  flitting  in 
the  moonshine:  the  Critic  tells  us  of  the  English 
essay,  its  rise,  its  cultivators,  the  width  of  the  field  it 
occupied,  and  Addison's  part  in  this.  When  much 
has  been  written,  and  in  many  manners ;  to  know 
something  of  the  grouping  of  names  and  works,  of 
the  succession  of  authors  and  styles,  and  the  trans- 
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mitted  influences  of  men  and  times,  both  instructs 
and  delights  us.  And,  indeed,  as  writings  accumu- 
late we  can  but  know  well  the  greater  names,  and 
must  needs  group  lesser  ones  around  them.  And  in 
a  time  like  ours,  when  so  much  is  done  to  disperse 
literature  among  the  people,  and  when  so  many  in- 
tellectual activities  of  specific  kinds  exist,  critical 
digest,  commentary,  and  survey  must  be  particularly 
— both  rife  and  required.  We  all  of  us  may  be  mis- 
led by  the  Critics,  but  we  can  none  of  us  dispense 
with  their  aid.  We  honour  literature  then,  and  assist 
in  its  great  work,  when  we  demand  fair-mindedness 
and  broad-mindedness  in  their  criticisms.  A  poor 
and  a  partial  view  of  a  matter  may  yet  be  an  hon- 
est one,  and  one  as  full  as  the  writer  could  take. 
But  while  willing  to  hear  even  honest  dulness,  we 
should  not  instal  it  in  the  chair  of  judgment.  And  still 
less  is  dishonest  cleverness  fit  to  occupy  that  place. 
With  partisan  praise  or  hate,  the  criticism  then  is 
poisoned  sugar,  or  a  poisoned  dart.  The  man  who  is 
never  a  thoughtful  critic,  with  his  own  eyes  and  in  his 
own  right,  cannot  be  safely  critic,  on  another's  state- 
ment and  pleadings.  But  as  we  cannot  always,  nay, 
can  seldom  if  we  would,  emancipate  ourselves  from 
our  sectarian  limitations  in  thought  and  religion,  but 
must  just  work  honestly  and  sturdily  where  we  are, 
and  make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  improving  it 
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some  little — ^that  we  should  study  the  product  of  other 
schools  of  thought  and  other  partialities  of  utterance 
than  our  own,  with  catholicity  of  spirit  and  aim,  is  a 
high  individual  and  social  duty.  Men,  remaining 
where  they  are  because  they  cannot  move,  or  do  not 
yet  know  where  and  how,  become  thus  liker  one 
another  and  more  in  sympathy;  mutually  appreci- 
ative of  each  other's  advantages  and  aware  of  each 
other's  limitations.  Thus,  an  interchange  of  critical 
thought  of  a  generous  kind,  between  the  various  par- 
ties to  a  complex  question,  may  be  most  beneficial ; 
and  may  prepare  the  way  for  final  union  in  a  higher 
thought  than  any  yet  possessed.  And  so,  a  survey 
of  results — scientific,  economic,  philosophic,  hitherto 
reached  or  supposed  to  be  reached  ;  and  of  their  re- 
lation to  neighbouring  or  distant  departments  of  ac- 
tivity, will  help  to  free  the  mind  from  the  faulty 
tendencies  incident  to  particular  studies,  and  to  im- 
press on  it  the  great  unity  of  truth,  and  the  great 
aim  of  practical  philosophy,  which  is  to  reflect  and 
illustrate  that  unity  in  the  activities  of  life.  Cri- 
tics, too,  may  serve  as  aides-de-camp  to  assist  gene- 
ralship in  the  literary  warfare  with  ignorance,  per- 
versity, and  darkness.  They  scour  the  field,  and 
direct  here  an  attack  and  there  an  aiTangement,  and 
they  bring  report  of  how  the  work  is  proceeding  and 
how  the  adversary  posted. — Often,  then,  mere  self- 
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willed  troublers  of  the  kingdom  of  literature ;  not 
content  to  follow  the  rightful  prince  and  bear  his  san- 
dals, but  rather  enviously  disputing  his  title  to  the 
crown  he  wears ;  Critics  yet  may  and  ought  to  be 
heralds  of  a  new  fame,  and  conservators  of  just  fame 
already  acquired,  honouring  their  office,  and  honoured 
in  it.  A  spy,  a  gossip,  a  mercenary  advertiger,  a 
self-constituted  licenser,  the  Critic  may  be.  But  also 
the  adviser,  the  protector,  and  the  rescuer  of  merit. 
Genius  itself  has  sometimes  been  the  injurer  of  ge- 
nius, to  its  own  salutary  humiliation  ;  directing  the 
•verdict  amiss,  and  having  afterwards  to  acquiesce  in 
an  entire  reversal.  But  if  Genius  as  critic  in  its  own 
brotherhood  has  done  wrongs,  and  if  from  Apollo's 
quiver  it  has  aimed  a  dart  at  Apollo's  offspring  ;  how 
often  has  it  been  also  a  shield  to  the  undefended!  how 
often  led  forward  with  friendly  hand  up  the  steps  to 
the  public  stage,  the  deserving  but  obscure !  How 
often,  too,  has  it  in  salutary  severity,  using,  not  the 
knife  of  the  assassin,  but  the  pruning  knife  of  the 
cultivator,  secured,  after  first  repression,  a  healthy 
vitality  to  the  individual  author,  and  good  fruits  and 
plentiful  for  the  public  ! 

And  surely  if  at  any  time  Criticism  needed  to 
exert  the  salutary  hand  of  the  pruner,  and  to  have  a 
quick  decisive  eye,  now  is  the  time.  For  what  a 
work  of  superintendence  and  observation  is  necessary! 
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This  is  not  alone  an  age  of  readers,  but  of  writers  too. 
And  an  author  is  something  more  than  a  mere  fill- 
paper  :  and  the  gainful  kinds  of  authorship  are  not 
certainly  the  most  honourable.  Criticism  has  need 
now  to  discountenance  mere  nimbleness  of  pen,  and 
to  encourage  the  love  and  the  labour  that  are  devoted 
to  Truth,  Poesy,  and  Knowledge,  for  their  own  sake. 
That  society  should  afford  us  so  many  accomplished 
men,  able  to  furnish  our  principal  Reviews  with 
elaborate  and  elegant  discourses  on  topics  of  the  time, 
or  revived  topics  of  perennial  interest — is  evidence 
of  wide-spread  general  culture.  That  our  lesser 
periodicals,  even  those  circulating  among  the  class 
whose  taste  may  be  thought  lowest,  and  whose 
reading  faculty  least,  should  be  so  often  adorned 
and  energized  with  writings  which  a  fine  spirit  of 
fancy  and  a  true  moral  vigour  are  found  charac- 
terizing— is  a  fact  nationally  creditable  and  auspi- 
cious. But  of  course,  where  so  many  write  and  so 
much  is  read,  quantity  abounding,  quality  may  de- 
teriorate ;  and  so  much  being  both  sought  and  pro- 
vided for  entertainment,  Literature  may  be  rather 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  mankind,  than 
as  also  one  of  the  most  serious  businesses.  And  so 
we  become  apprehensive  lest  the  empire  of  Literature, 
like  that  of  Rome,  should  by  its  widening  prepare 
the  way  for  its  decline  and  dissolution.     There  may 
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be,  with  more  diffusion,  less  intensity;  with  the 
cheapening  of  the  goods,  diminished  care  in  their 
preparation.  Still,  it  is  worthy  of  note — for  there  is 
encouragement  in  the  fact — that  among  the  abund- 
ance of  printed  wares  offered  us  in  the  still  cheap- 
ening market,  so  many  books  are  not  the  writings  of 
tlie  day,  but  the  approved  and  honoured  works  of  the 
past — some  of  them  the  literary  heir-looms  of  the 
nation.  And  of  those  that  are  the  writings  of  the 
day,  many  are  such  as,  illustrating  the  times  that 
produce  them,  are  destined  to  be  more  than  ephe- 
meral. Of  books  which  profess  to  be  works  of  the 
soul,  —  their  staple  thought  and  sentiment, —  only 
those  can  be  really  good  which  are  rather  born  than 
made.  There  are  things  which  modern  haste  may 
not  hurry.  Manufacture  may  be  hastened,  not  gest- 
ation. And  the  writings,  whether  of  our  own  day 
or  of  a  previous  one,  that  are  really  born  from  the 
womb  of  time,  have  been  first  prepared  by  Time's 
slow-maturing  operation.  There  are  writings,  of 
course,  to  the  quick  production  of  which,  vigorous 
sense,  selecting  and  compiling  ready -stored  materials, 
is  competent.  And  many  such  writings  of  the  day 
are,  in  relation  to  its  more  finished  and  permanently 
illustrative  products,  like  the  letters  of  information 
and  consultation  that  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  a  matter  in  which  many  are  in- 
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terested.  Or,  they  may  be  rather — and  harmlessly 
enough  sometimes,  as  our  daily  talk  of  the  weather, 
and  our  dinner — to  the  general  work  of  our  life. 

Among  the  crowd  of  literary  endeavourers  and  as- 
pirants— the  many  who  are  passing  their  trials  for  a 
name,  like  the  water-spirit  in  the  story  her  trials  for 
a  soul — will  be  the  few  eminent  of  the  time,  whose 
wreath  of  honour  is  already  worn  or  forming.  These 
writers  of  the  day,  few  in  comparison  of  the  crowd 
they  surmount,  the  host  they  officer,  form  yet  a  nu- 
merous company,  and  we  may  not  here  even  attempt 
an  enumeration.  But  conspicuous  among  these,  both 
as  a  phenomenon  and  a  power  of  the  age,  stands 
certainly  Carlyle.  Claiming  an  Essay,  we  must  dis- 
miss him  with  an  allusion.  Immense  private  talk,  and 
scores  of  sheets  of  printed  talk,  eulogistic  and  repro- 
batory,  has  he  occasioned — nor  talk  of  either  kind 
undeservedly.  His  name  has  long  sounded  a  signal 
and  a  stimulus  for  men  to  vent  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes. He  has  been  a  storm,  and  is  now  a  storm  sub- 
siding. No  unblessed  visitant,  he  shall  not  depart 
without  a  blessing.  He  has  benevolently  raged,  the 
thunders  and  mutterings  not  unaccompanied  with 
showers  for  which  the  land  thirsted.  Above  the  ed- 
dying darkness  of  his  windy  sky,  there  are  serene, 
translucent  spaces — glimpses  of  the  third  heaven. 
Oh  heaven  of  "  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding," 
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how  wert  thou  known  to  us,  but  through  storms  that 
disturb,  then  purify,  these  lower  atmospheres  ?  He  is 
a  criticism — a  weeping  and  laughing,  angelic  and  de- 
monic, criticism  of  the  age.  Wise  in  substance  often, 
when  wilful  in  manner.  Sometimes  showing  the 
heart  and  sinews  of  delivering  Hercules.  Sometimes 
uttering  the  growl  of  a  Titan,  angry  even  to  bewilder- 
ment. A  critical  Protestant  in  a  time  of  "  changings 
of  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  "  that  are  very  Catholic 
indeed.  But  alas  !  soon  may  the  best  Protestantisms 
too  become  changelings  of  this  sad  kind,  and  de- 
mand a  counter-protest.  So  now  the  followers  of 
Carlyle,  if  not  himself,  compel  us  to  add  to  the  ca- 
talogue of  still  unabated  shams — the  sham  Carlylistic. 
The  true  attitude  in  which  to  stand  to  Carlyle  is 
surely  neither  that  of  cursing  nor  worship.  At  the 
least,  his  moral  energy  has,  like  a  douche  bath,  pre- 
cipitated itself  on  the  enervated  spine  of  public 
morality,  not  without  benefit.  He  is  a  great  hydro- 
pathist,  and  a  course  of  him  has  done  much  good  to 
many  unstrung,  pulpy,  jaded  people.  Duty  !  he  cries : 
What  duty?  we  say.  Oh!  this  and  that;  but  re- 
cruit your  general  vigour  and  then  you  will  know. 
Wash  your  consciences  thoroughly — brain  and  eyes 
— in  cold  water,  and  then  we  will  look  round  and 
determine  what  is  to  be  done.  Now,  Truth  of  course 
is  the  light  of  duty.    If  there  be  no  "  teacher  sent  from 
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God,"  there  will  be  no  works  done  that  are  fully 
"  meet  for  repentance."  When  a  man  asks,  What 
shall  I  do ?  the  best  answer  may  be,  "Go  and  wash, 
and  then  come  ask  again."  But  of  whom  ?  He  that 
saith,  Wash  !  must  say,  "  There  cometh,  or  there  hath 
come,  one  mightier  than  I ;  learn  of  him."  And  this 
is  what  we  think.  Out  of  eternity  there  came  forth 
the  living  Truth,  the  brightness  of  Duty  and  of 
Hope  ;  '*and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his  glory," 
and  it  is,  and  it  will  be.  But  welcome  winds  !  even  if  ye 
chill,  strive,  terrify — so  the  Heavens  of  Christianity 
grow  clearer,  and  Christ  the  Sun  be  seen — 

When  histreless  the  ancient  heavens, 
And  impotent  the  long-throned  sun ; 
Then  hearts  may  quail,  for  Day  must  fail, 
Night  hath  the  empire  won. 

The  "  restoration  "  of  valid  and  coherent  Christian 
"belief"  is,  we  think,  a  first  necessity  of  the  age. 
Hail !  and  honour  to  all  redintegrative  men  great 
and  small ;  men  equitably  brave  to  front  at  once  the 
false  Christianism  and  the  Anti-Christianism  of  the 
day.  Coleridge,  whose  influence  is  still  on  us  as  one 
of  our  own  age,  may  at  least  partially  represent 
what  is  supplementative  of  Carlyle.  Given  the  light 
of  his  intellectualism,  and  the  energy  of  Carlyle's 
moralism  ;  and  glorify  the  union  by  that  Infinite  and 
Eternal  in  which  both  delight,  and  without  delighting 
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in  which  no  man  can  be  of  the  highest — and  you  will 
have  very  much  what  the  age  wants.  And  what 
man  can  indicate  God  can  provide. 

Another  principal  name  is  that  of  Macaulay.  He, 
not  representing  so  much  a  special  mode  of  thought 
or  spiritual  being,  stands  an  instance  of  eminent  in- 
dividual ability  applied  to  particular  studies.  Re- 
moving the  rust  from  old  days  ;  giving  us  the  pro- 
cessional scenes  of  history  with  the  spiritedness  of  a 
Times'  article,  and  the  pictorial  fulness  of  a  panorama, 
he  has  made  the  story  of  their  country  a  possible 
study  to  many  who  before  saw  it  only  as  a  flat  sea 
of  misty  dulness,  with  here  and  there  a  prominent 
fact  jutting  forth  rock -like  through  the  haze.  Vi- 
vacious, yet  substantial,  doing  some  real  business  in 
every  page,  he  is  not  too  slight  for  the  studious,  nor 
too  difficult  for  the  general  reader,  and  so  is  in  the 
best  sense  popular.  Fulness  of  knowledge  and 
facility  in  the  use  alike  distinguish  him. 

But,  leaving  individuals — even  the  Poets,  saying 
only  that  we  have  some  verse  which  passionately  strains 
to  get  the  universe  into  the  private  heart;  some  in 
which  individual  things  are  odorously  anointed  with 
the  sweetness  of  select  feeling  ;  some  which  sings  sor- 
row into  pleasure,  vanquishing  the  evil,  the  despairing 
spirit  by  the  music  of  faith  :  no  lack  of  rhymed  print- 
ing ;  alack  often,  in  fine  rhyme,  of  sense  as  fine  ;  much 
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want  of  plain,  powerful  thought  in  things  that  have 
both  fluency  and  fancy  of  expression  —  there  are 
certain  special  tendencies  noticeable  in  the  writings 
of  the  time,  of  which  we  may  speak.  The  influence  of 
the  German  Literature  has  been  much  remarked  on — 
applauded,  and  lamented.  It  was  Niebuhr  who  said, 
speaking  of  the  songs  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  that 
were  they  but  recited  in  the  old  Greek  manner,  they 
"  would  effect  more  that  was  great  and  good  than  the 
only  true  philosophy,  should  that  ever  be  discovered." 
It  is  German  Philosophy  that  is  most  feared  on 
Theological  grounds  ;  but  German  Poetry,  sentiment, 
and  general  thinking,  that  has  had,  perhaps,  most 
effect  on  literature.  The  influence  of  philosophy 
upon  the  theology  which  so  much  fears  it,  could  be 
shown  we  think  to  be  for  good— directly,  and  by  re- 
actions. But  man  cannot  thrive  with  biting  winds 
of  discussion  blowing  ever  round  him,  nor  build  any- 
thing securely  on  tossing  waves  of  conjecture.  You 
may,  and  you  must,  dig  for  a  foundation ;  but  you 
can  also,  but  must  not,  dig  away  the  very  ground  in 
which  your  foundation  is  to  be  laid.  If  the  Germans 
in  their  excess  have  been  doing  the  latter,  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  deficiency  had  not  been  enough  doing 
the  former;  and  through  the  influence  in  part  of 
foreign  philosophy,  the  deficiency  is  being  supplied. 
And  if  the  last  half  century  has  felt  a  wakening,  en- 
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ergizing  influence  from  German  song  and  thought ; 
we  have  only  to  say,  welcome  be  heaven's  fragrant, 
purifying  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  breathes. 
Whenever  a  foreign  influence  has  been  predominant, 
there  will  of  course  be  affectations ;  and  imitated 
faults  will  be  exhibited  in  worsened  forms.  But  the 
English  have  felt  the  influence  of  more  literatures 
than  one,  yet  are  English  still.  The  Italian  and 
French  writers  have  in  former  periods  exercised 
a  sway.  But  we  have  never  lived  upon  imported 
literature,  and  do  not  now.  The  rule  given  anciently 
for  prophets  in  their  speaking — "  If  any  thing  be  re- 
vealed to  another  standing  by,  let  the  first  hold  his 
peace," — is  good  too  for  nations.  If  deep,  full  tones 
come  to  us  from  across  the  Channel,  let  us  receive 
their  music  and  their  message ;  hushing  ourselves 
enough  for  due  listening.  Then  afresh  aroused  and 
instructed,  we  shall  speak  the  better  out  of  our  own 
heart  and  store,  in  the  manner  native  to  us.  The 
English  have  physically  and  in  their  character  the 
blended  qualities  of  many  original  stocks.  They  are 
an  assimilative  people  rather  than  an  imitative  one. 
And  what  at  first  may  exercise  in  Literature  an  over- 
influence,  when  absorbed  into  the  general  circulation 
of  thought  soon  produces  only  its  duly  proportionate 
effect. 

Without   speaking    specifically   on    the    religious 
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writings  of  the  day,  we  may  remark  on  the  increased 
religiousness  of  general  writing.  The  speciosity  and 
cant  of  A  matter  is  of  course  of  far  easier  utterance 
than  discourse  of  the  heart  about  it ;  and  a  literary 
religiousness  may  become  infected  with  speciosity 
and  cant  quite  as  soon  as  an  ecclesiastical  religious- 
ness. But  religion  belongs  to  the  people,  not  to  any 
church  or  any  class  of  churchmen  only.  And  one 
loves  to  have  religion  walk  abroad  in  the  ordinary 
dress  of  humanity,  and  talk  with  friendly  plainness 
the  ordinary  language  of  mankind.  To  break  down 
the  "  middle  wall  of  partition  "  between  religion  and 
literature ;  and  ally  all  intellect  and  all  sentiment  to 
the  deepest,  consecrative  thoughts — what  a  work  is 
this  !  Churches  are  fountains  and  aqueducts  for  the 
"  water  of  life  : "  but  when  general  thought  becomes 
a  smiling  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  springs  will  rise 
and  rills  flow  every  where  around  us.  The  religious- 
ness of  tone,  then,  in  ordinary  literature  ;  the  not 
only  admitted  but  asserted  pre-eminence  of  religion's 
law  and  religion's  good — are  auspicious  signs,  and 
specially  in  the  midst  of  the  much  confusion  and  dis- 
content of  spiritual  thought  that  exist  among  us.  In 
striving  to  transcend  the  limits  of  creed  and  usage, 
and  to  broaden  the  narrow  domain  fenced  by  religious 
technicalities,  men  may  offend  the  modest  spirit  of 
true  Liberty,  who  is  the  real  bosom  friend,  that  is, 
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the  Bride  of  Law.  But  enlargement  they  must  unci 
will  have.  The  claim  is  ju3t,  though  the  claimants 
urge  it  not  always  wisely  and  with  just  heart. 
Slighting  for  awhile  Creed  and  Church,  they  may 
return  thereto  to  rebuild  with  enlargement ;  for  who- 
ever breaks  Form  to  get  Life,  will,  by  the  necessary 
tendencies  of  true  Life,  if  he  obtains  it,  be  brought 
back  to  Form  again.  To  be  "  without  form  "  is  to 
be  "  void  "  too, — empty — unless  perhaps  filled  with 
vapour,  that  whether  dark  or  luminous  is  danger- 
ously explosive.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  as 
long  as  people  feel,  of  such  a  controversy  as  the  Bap- 
tismal for  instance,  that  the  Church  is  like  Coleridge's 
ship  on  the  charmed  sea — 

*'  Water,  water  every  where, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water  every  where, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink  ;  " 

they  will  seek  their  water  away  from  the  churches — 
in  literature  or  elsewhere ;  for  drink  they  must,  and 
water  they  must  have.  Happy  time,  when  every  man 
shall  have  in  himself  a  "  well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  life  !  *' 

The  socialist  tendencies  of  certain  writings,  again, 
using  the  word  "  socialist  "  in  a  good  sense  as  to  the 
intention  denoted,  are  a  noticeable  thing  of  the  time, 
^lany  books  that  exhibit  these,  be  their  faults  and  in- 
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congruities  what  they  may,  evince  the  working  of  a 
genuinely  philanthropic  good- will,  and  an  almost  des- 
perate earnestness  to  get  the  case  of  the  people  bet- 
tered—economically, intellectually.  However  much 
fallacy  may  be  mixed  with  schemes  proposed,  and 
however  wanting  in  truth  to  the  whole  facts  par- 
ticular representations  of  a  portion  of  these  may  be  ; 
surely  the  stir  made  in  the  public  heart  and  con- 
science about  the  people !  the  people !  is  predictive 
of  great  ameliorations.  He  is  no  heaven-favoured 
aristocrat — or  best-class  man — who  does  not  bear 
office  for  the  democracy  about  him.  Heaven  that 
creates  unequal  souls,  and  makes  the  capable  and 
comprehensive  brain  as  well  as  the  feebler  one, 
ordains  special  seats  of  honour  and  rule.  But  he 
who  sits  in  the  chair  of  honour,  must  rule.  All  indi- 
vidual property — the  property  we  hold  in  coin,  capa- 
city, manners,  knowledge,  is  in  a  true  sense  public 
property  also,  to  be  administered  by  us  for  general 
benefit,  as  owing,  all  of  us,  the  great  debt  of  Love. 

In  this  age  of  pleading  for  the  people,  some  of  it  un- 
real and  fantastic  enough,  but  a  good  deal  honest  and 
earnest  and  accompanied  with  labour  downright  and 
quiet,  we  find  again  two  other  tendencies  in  writing, 
the  Comic  and  the  Sentimental.  Jokes  and  tears  are 
things  that  proverbially  cannot  be  supplied  to  order. 
They  are  however  things  of  very  communicable  in- 
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fluence.  We  cannot  laugh  when  we  please,  but  it  is 
often  very  hard  to  resist  when  another  pleases  we 
should  laugh.  We  have  no  tears,  say,  nor  disposi- 
tion for  them,  but  some  people  have  such  gentle  mas- 
tery over  their  sources,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  shed 
them,  though  surprised  that  they  appear.  But  jokes 
at  which  you  cannot  laugh,  and  parade  of  tears  at 
which  you  could,  if  you  did  not  feel  too  contemptu- 
ous,— these  are  neither  admirable  nor  tolerable.  "  All 
things,"  says  George  Herbert,  are  "  witty  if  you  have 
the  vein."  We  might  suppose  he  had  written — all 
things  are  witty  if  you  make  the  strain  !  However, 
we  are  so  much  relieved  by  genuine  humour,  and 
a  laugh  is  or  may  be  so  kind  and  potentializing  a 
thing,  that  we  can  scarce  have  too  full  a  supply  of 
the  comic — if  it  be  good.  Only,  let  it  not  be  forced, 
not — strained.  And  as  a  man  perhaps  has  but  one 
fit  of  laughter  a  day,  or  one  a  week,  yet  a  hundred 
times  a  day  shows  the  smile,  the  risible  movement, 
on  his  face ;  let  us  rather  have  comic,  humorous 
lights  upon  the  face  of  our  Literature,  than  attempts 
to  maintain  continuous  or  successive  fits  of  laughing. 
The  law  of  limits  is  preserved  through  excess  bringing 
loss,  falsification,  and  corruption.  If  you  laugh  too 
much,  you  may  quench  humour,  or  laugh  unhappily 
and  insincerely. 

Not  perhaps   so  marked   as  the  comic  tendency 
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in  the  writings  of  the  day  is  the  sentimental  one 
referred  to.  But  in  newspaper  tales  and  sketches, 
in  magazine  stories,  and  in  apparent  imitations  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  it  is  often  observable  enough.  Now, 
a  tear  pleads  powerfully  with  us,  and  we  excuse 
much  for  a  tear's  sake  ;  to  be  deceived  then  in  a 
tear,  which  we  know  should  be  evidence  of  the 
heart's  truth  and  fulness,  and  to  have  a  weak- 
eyed  softness  of  heart  offered  us  as  a  substitute  for 
hard-working,  undemonstrative  goodness,  very  justly 
provokes  us.  We  know  well  enough  in  our  own 
cases,  that  the  tenderer  sensibilities  seek  privacy, 
and  are  not  obtrusive.  They  are  shamed,  repressed, 
or  evaporate  in  publicity.  We  know  too,  that  the 
command  or  restraint  of  feeling  that  sympathy  ex- 
cites is  often  most  necessary,  in  order  that  the  sympa- 
thy may  not  counterwork  its  own  benefit.  So  then, 
if  in  books  people  shed  tears  only  to  show  that  they 
can  shed  them ;  weep  when  they  ought  not,  and  more 
than  they  ought ;  we  feel  that  human  character  is  low- 
ered, and  the  sanctity  of  true  sorrow  intrenched  on. 
In  this  matter,  and  in  all  our  estimation  of  the  vari- 
ous qualities  of  books,  if  it  be  true  that  our  reading 
assists  our  life,  it  is  true  also  that  our  life  assists  our 
reading.  If  we  let  our  spirit  talk  to  us  in  undis- 
tracted  moments  :  if  we  commune  with  friendly, 
serious  Nature  face  to  face  and  often  :   if  we  pursue 
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honourable  aims  in  a  steady  progress :  if  we  learn 
how  a  man's  best  work  falls  below  his  thought,  yet 
how  still  his  failure  prompts  a  tenderer  love  of  his 
thought :  if  we  live  in  sincere,  frank  relations  with 
some  few  friends,  joying  in  their  joy,  hearing  the 
tale  and  sharing  the  pain  of  their  grief,  and  in  fre- 
quent interchange  of  honest,  household  sensibility  : 
if  we  look  about  us  on  character,  marking  distinctly 
what  we  can  see,  and  feeling  the  prompting  of  a  hun- 
dred questions  concerning  what  is  out  of  our  ken  : — if 
we  live  thus,  we  shall  be  good  readers  and  critics  of 
books,  and  improving  ones. 

All  the  powerful  in  thought,  the  true  and  full  in 
heart,  are  not  book  writers — -that  we  well  know. 
And  all  the  cultivation  of  thought  and  heart  is  not 
by  means  of  books.  Men  may  read  themselves  into 
stupidity  and  effeminacy;  darken  and  stiffen  themselves 
with  folios  of  learning,  or  emasculate  themselves  by  a 
round  of  fiction's  dreams.  They  may  write  them- 
selves, too,  into  total  inability  for  steady,  concentra- 
tive  reflection ;  and  into  a  facile  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression from  which  they  never  shall  recover.  To 
be  able  to  use  books  without  abusing  them,  honour 
them  without  idolatry,  seek  their  aid  without  surren- 
dering personal  independence,  love  their  pictured 
world  without  making  it  a  substitute  for  the  broad 
world  of  reality  that  invites  our  study, — to  recognise 
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the  true  kings  among  them,  though  disguised  in  an 
antique  garb,  or  among  us  in  a  new  and  an  unaccre- 
dited form — to  be  able  to  do  all  this,  is  the  desired 
privilege  of  the  genuine  student.  None  who  have 
known  their  solace  and  blessing,  but  will  speak  of 
them  with  gratitude  and  endearment.  But  no  con- 
versance with  volumes  and  libraries  will  serve  us  in 
the  stead  of  conversance  with  our  own  souls.  If 
quite  inadequate  ourselves  to  write — engaged  perhaps 
in  other  and  in  higher  work  than  much  writing  is — 
we  yet  carry  about  with  us  a  book  which  it  behoves 
us  well  to  study.  A  man's  own  being  is  a  book, 
treating  of  most  various  matters  in  a  weighty,  and,  to 
the  thinking,  a  delightful  style.  We  may  have  de- 
faced the  book  with  follies,  the  record  of  which  is  not 
yet  to  be  erased,  and  which  we  cannot  read  without 
pain.  But  there  are  fair  pages  still;  and  well  to  read 
them  will  enable  us  sometimes  to  dispense  with  the 
printed  books  of  the  world  ;  and  when  we  examine 
these,  the  better  to  understand  and  estimate  their 
contents.  The  best  printed  books  are  but  transcripts, 
and  translations  with  commentary,  of  what  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  soul's  being,  and  the  book  of  Cre- 
ation. We  read  to  live,  not  live  to  read.  To  have 
books  only  for  their  gilt  and  elegant  bindings  would 
be  thought  unworthy ;  though  to  please  our  eye  by 
their   appearance,    and    put    upon    some   an   affec- 
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tionate  honour  by  the  select  garment  in  which  we 
array  them,  is  innocent  or  commendable.  So,  to  read 
books  only  for  pastime  and  the  dissipation  of  our 
hours  is  unworthy ;  though  to  take  them  for  evening 
and  holiday  solace,  and  the  relief  of  else  irksome  time, 
is  innocent  and  commendable  also.  One  of  Heaven's 
greatest  gifts  to  men  is  a  book :  nay,  that  one  book 
is  but  grand  and  chief  among  the  many  noble  writ- 
ings in  which,  not  only  has  man  to  man  left  legacy 
of  thought  and  love,  but  in  which  the  great  Inspir- 
ing Spirit  of  all  men  has  made  known  his  benefi- 
cence. Not  without  a  book  could  Christianity  work 
its  work  in  the  world.  By  the  Providence  of  Heaven, 
we  have  the  vividest  remembrances  of  many  indivi- 
duals, collected  and  arranged  in  the  written  gospel. 
The  Christianity  that  lived  in  so  many  hearts  needed 
not  at  first  the  book  as  we  do.  Yet  as  one  and  an- 
other circle  of  Christian  cities  received  and  circu- 
lated some  one  Narrative  perhaps,  as  specially  their 
own ;  what  they  first  of  all  prized  as  a  delight  for 
Christian  hearts  and  a  help  in  the  instruction  of  the 
inquiring  or  the  ignorant,  that  they  more  and  more 
valued  as  necessary  to  the  stay  and  sustenance  of 
their  piety.  Soon  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent  man 
falls  to  silence.  But  when  what  is  wise  and  good  is 
written,  the  world  has  it  fixed  for  its  study — for  a 
point  of  departure  in  inquiries ;  for  a  home  of  return 
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after  wanderings ;  for  a  clue  in  researches ;  for  a 
principal  instance  in  some  kind  of  experience  and 
achievement.  Words  could  not  live  unless  hearts 
did  ;  and  no  book  could  be  immortal  unless  the  hu- 
man reason  and  affections  were.  But  because  man 
lives  with  a  like  life  through  many  generations,  old- 
est books  may  remain  for  us  with  a  light  unquench- 
able and  an  impulse  unexhausted,  giving  restoration 
and  increase  to  that  life  which  they  at  once  express 
and  impart.  The  written  gospel  is  an  ever  burning 
altar-fire,  at  which  the  devotion  of  the  world  may 
perpetually  re-enkindle  itself.  And  the  best  books, 
recording  thought  and  event  by  which  we  may  in- 
terpret and  regulate  our  lives,  urge  us  perpetually 
forward  on  the  path  to  honour  and  perfection. 


THE    END. 
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